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ON AN OLD PORTRAIT OF AUDUBON, PAINTED 
BY HIMSELF, AND A WORD ABOUT SOME 
OF HIS EARLY DRAWINGS. 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT. 


SoMETIME during the latter part of May, 1885, I was the re- 
cipient of a very valuable gift from an esteemed lady of Wood- 
stock, Louisiana, Mrs. E. C. Walker. This was nothing less 
than three of Audubon’s early original boy-drawings of birds, 
and I came into possession of them through the kind intercession 
of Mrs. Walker’s daughter, Mrs. Jamar, wife of Lieutenant Jamar 
of the 13th U. S. Infantry, then stationed at Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico. 

It will be remembered by those conversant with the life of 
Audubon, that sometime during his youth he spent a year or 
more with his parents at Nantes, France. His wife tells us in 
his biography, that while at Nantes, this famous young devotee 
of nature made a hundred drawings of European birds. These 
were brought back by him in his portfolio on his return to Amer- 
ica, and it proves to be that it is three of these juvenile efforts 
that I now have in my possession. Rare old treasures they are 
to be sure, and would that I could commit to paper the quickly- 
passing thoughts they inspire in my mind, as I hold them up one 
atatime before me! They cause us to wonder whether-Audubon 
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really dreamed, as he worked away over these crude productions, 
of the man he was to be some day. And we wonder, too, as we 
examine them, at the rapidity of his artistic development and im- 
provement. 

They are each and all drawn by a combination of crayon and 
water-colors upon a thin and wot expensive kind of drawing- 
paper, now brittle and soiled by age. Audubon had evidently 
numbered these drawings of his, and these numbers are 44, 77, 
and 96, a European Magpie, a Coot, and a Green Woodpecker, 
respectively. Sometime ago I had them all reduced by photog- 
raphy, with the view of publishing them, but although I have 
been temporarily disappointed in this, I may yet have an oppor- 
tunity to bring them out in some other connection. 

As I have said, the earliest of these drawings is the one of the 
Magpie—and let us look at it fora moment. It is life size, as they 
all three are, and the bird is represented standing on the ground, 
being drawn lengthwise on the paper. The execution is quite 
crude, though the naturalist ‘sticks out’ in it, for notwithstanding 
the somewhat awkward position the bird is in, there is life in it. 
The ground is simply a wash of pale green and brown, while 
over on one side of the paper he has ‘tried his brush,’ having 
made some rough concentric circles with paint dabs about them. 
Beneath this drawing we find written in lead-pencil in two lines, 
‘‘La Pie, Buffon,” ‘*Pye, Piot Magpye, Pianet, english,” and 
over to the left-hand corner, ‘*No. 44.” 

The second picture is that of a Coot, and is a marked improve- 
ment upon the Magpie. Far more pains have been taken with 
the feet, legs, bill, and eye, though little has been gained in the 
natural attitude of the bird. It is also represented standing up 
on the dry ground, which is here of a pale violet wash, unbroken 
by anything in the shape of stones or vegetation. Except very 
faintly in the wing, no attempt has been made to individualize 
the feathers, the entire body being of a dead black, worked in 
either by burnt cork or crayon. Beneath this figure has been writ- 
ten in lead-pencil, but gone over again by the same hand in ink, 
‘‘La foulque ow La Morelle—Buffon, Riviere Loire Joselle—” 
‘*English—the Coot,—” 

As is usually the case among juvenile artists, both this bird and 
the Magpie are represented upon direct lateral view, and no evi- 


dence has yet appeared to hint to us of the wonderful power 
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Audubon eventually came to possess in figuring his birds in their 
every attitude. 

There is a peculiar pleasure that takes possession of us as we 
turn to the third and last of these figures, the one representing 
the Green Woodpecker ( Gecinus viridis). It is a wonderful 
improvement, in every particular, upon both of the others. The 
details of the plumage and other structures are brought out with 
great delicacy, and refinement of touch; while the attitude of the 
bird, an old male, is even better than many of those published in 
his famous work. The colors are soft and have been so handled, 
as to lend to the plumage a very flossy and natural appearance, 
while the old trunk, upon the side of which the bird is repre- 
sented, presents several evidences of an increase of the power to 
paint such objects. We find written in lead pencil beneath this 
figure, in two lines, and in rather a Frenchy hand, ‘‘Le Pic vert, 
Buffon,” **the Green Woodpecker—British Zoology.” 

When Mrs. Walker presented me with these drawings, I re- 
ceived a very valued letter from her with them, and in it she tells 
me that ‘‘there was a portfolio of quite a number and variety of 
birds left with my father by Mrs. Audubon, but they have been 
given to different members of our family. He left a half-finished 
portrait of his wife and two sons, a portrait of himself in oil 
colors, taken by himself with the aid of a mirror and a life size 
American Eagle; were they now in my possession I would most 
willingly send them for your inspection.” 

‘‘Mrs. Audubon was governess in my father’s family for several 
years, also in that of a neighbor’s of ours. I presume you are 
aware she supported herself and sons by teaching during the years 
of Mr. Audubon’s wanderings through America in pursuit of his 
collections. I was but a child at the time. He was with us 
eight months [in Louisiana], but during the greater part of the 
time was wandering all over the State, walking the almost entire 
time ;—no insect, worm, reptile, bird, or animal escaped his 
notice. He would make a collection, return home and draw his 
crayon sketches, when his son John would stuff the birds and 
such animals as he wished to preserve. I regret greatly, Doctor, 
that I cannot gratify you in giving a more minute account of Mr. 
Audubon’s life while with us. But I was too young at the time, 
and as all of the older members of my family have passed away, 
I cannot collect such items as I might have done some years 


since. The two [three] crayons I beg you will accept.” 
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Several months after receiving this letter, Mrs. Walker came to 
Fort Wingate to visit her daughter, and to my great pleasure 
brought with her the oil-painting of Audubon she speaks of in 
the letter just quoted. I hold this valued little art-treasure in my 
left hand as I pen these words. It is a quaint and winning 
picture, painted on rather thin canvas, and tacked to a rough, 
wooden frame, some 26 cms. by 31 cms., and evidently hand- 
made. But the hair, ¢#e eyes, the mouth, the nose, are Audu- 
bon’s! Not only that, but given us by Audubon’s hand, and that 
grand old naturalist’s face grows upon us as we look into it. He 
wears an old-fashioned dark-green coat, and a still more old- 
fashioned neck-cloth and collar. The background is filled in by 
rather a rosy-tinted sky, shading off into a blue above. 

I was permitted to have a photograph made of this picture, 
which was kindly and handsomely executed for me by Mr. Ben 
Wittick of Albuquerque, N. Mex. The negative was at once 
forwarded by me to my friend Mr. A. Richmond Hart of the 
famous photo-engraving establishment of Park Place, New York, 
and we are to thank the skill of his workmen for the reproduction 
of the photograph in the illustration of this old oil painting which 
now accompanies this article. 

Taking everything into consideration, I believe the members 
of the A. O. U. will pardon the pride that arises within me, at 
having succeeded in reproducing such a picture as this of Audu- 
bon in the publication of an organization that we must all 
appreciate he would rejoice to know existed in this his own, and 
well-beloved country. I only hope, too, it will give others as 
much pleasure on seeing his face in ‘The Auk,’ as it has me in 
introducing it there, and I believe it will. 

My Audubon relics hold a high place, in my eyes, among my 
earthly treasures, and I have in my possession at the present 
writing a long letter of his, written to Richard Harlan, and an- 
nouncinge in the P.S. his just having secured a ‘*New Hawk” 
which he describes and names as Harlan’s Buzzard. This letter 
was presented to me by Mrs. Audubon herself many years ago, 
and accompanied by a charming little note of presentation from 


the old lady, Saying it was the last letter of her husband’s that she 


possessed, etc., etc. This valued note I also have, and naturally 

t very nig ly. Che letter its¢ lf has already been publisl ed 
in the ‘Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club.’ Vol. V. 1rSSo. 
pp. 202. 203 
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ON THE AVI-FAUNA OF PINAL COUNTY, WITH 
REMARKS ON SOME BIRDS OF PIMA AND 
GILA COUNTIES, ARIZONA. 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 
With annotations by J. A. Allen. 
(Continued from page 989.) 
III. 


51. Columba fasciata. BAND-TAILED PiGEON. —Common in the 
Catalina Mountains for almost the entire year. Breeds in July. I have 
met with it commonly in May and June as low down as 3500 feet, in 
flocks feeding on wild mulberries. It was not uncommon about the 
middle of April in the pine region, and I saw several flocks late in 
November, 1884 and 1885, in the same locality. In the fall, from the 
middle of September until early in December, I have met with it al- 
most daily in flocks ranging from half a dozen to several hundred in- 
dividuals. This later observation is from the oak region of the Santa 
Catalinas. I did not find the species in the Pinal Mountains, nor am I 
aware of its occurrence either about Tucson, Florence, or at Riverside. 

52. Zenaidura macroura. MourninG Dove.—Resident throughout 
the entire region under consideration, except in the pine forests, where it 
probably occurs in summer. Near my house it is rare in winter, but 
abundant during the warmer portions of the year. 

53- Melopelia leucoptera. Wuirre-wINnGED Dove.—Though very gen- 
erally distributed up to an altitude of 3500 feet, throughout the 
entire region, it is much more abundant in certain localities than at 
others. Ata point about fifteen miles from Florence, on the road from 
that place to Riverside, is a spring known as the Little Cottonwood, 
where I found the birds by hundreds, in April and May, 1882. I have 
taken the eggs fresh, about the middle of May in the same cafion that my 
house is in, atan altitude of 3500 feet, but the bird is here rather uncom- 
mon. Inthe same locality I have also taken young just leaving the nest, 
June 4, 1885. 

54- Columbigallina passerina. Ground Dove.—Not uncommon 
about Tucson and Florence, and also at Riverside. I have not met with it 
on the San Pedro, nor in the neighborhood of my house in the Santa 
Catalina range. 

55. Scardafellainca. INcA Dove.—The only points where I have seen 
this species are Tucson and Florence, where it is, especially in the latter 
place, of common occurrence during the warmer portion of the year. The 
birds are very tame and seem to affect particularly the streets and corrals 


and gardens in the heart of the town. 
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56. Cathartes aura. TurRKEY VULTURE.—Rather common atthe lower 
altitudes throughout the year, but migratory in the Catalina region, where 
I have not met with it above 4000 feet in winter, and it is rare 
even at that altitude at that season. I noted it in the pine woods as rare 
late in April, 1885, and took a nest containing two fresh eggs in the oak 
region of the Santa Catalinas, altitude 5000 feet, May 2, 1885. 

57- Circus hudsonius. MarsH Hawk. 
Tucson in the fall. winter, and early spring, and also from the San Pedro 





My records are from about 


River in January, 1886. 

58. Accipiter velox. SHARP-SHINNED HAwk.—Common during the 
fall migration, from September 25 until the middle of November in the oak 
region of the Santa Catalina range. Pine region of the Catalina Moun- 
tains, one seen on November 27, 1884. San Pedro River, March 1, 1885, 
a few noted. Pines of Catalinas, 3d-Sth November, 1885, several seen. 
San Pedro River, 26th-29th January, 1886, two noted. It was common 
in the fall of 1882 on Mineral Creek. These are all my notes in regard to 
this species. 

59. Accipiter cooperi. CoopEeR’s HAwk.—Common. Resident and 
breeds in the oak region of the Catalina Mountains. But most abundant 
during the fall migration, which begins late in September. I have found 
two nests in this locality, both containing young just hatched. They 
were taken on June gand 11, 1885, and both were built in cottonwood 
trees, about sixty feet from the ground, and near springs. 

I also found the birds common on Mineral Creek in August, 1882, and 
have records of its being seen during the several visits I have made to the 
pine region of the Santa Catalina Mountains. 

60. Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi. Harris’s HAwWk.—Mr. Brown has 
taken this species on a single occasion near Tucson. 

61. Buteo borealis calurus. WerSTERN RED-TAIL. — Resident and 
breeds abundantly throughout the entire region. Though many breed 
along the water courses, selecting generally a high cottonwood or syca- 
more, I have found them nesting quite as commonly in the low mesquites, 
miles from any water. In these cases the nests are not more than twenty 
and often as low as ten feet from the ground, and I found a nest once but 
seven feet from the ground. Not infrequently, too, I have seen the nests 
placed in a giant cactus where the lowest arms branch from the main 
trunk. On the San Pedro slope of the Santa Catalina range at an altitude 
of 3500 feet on March 12, 1885, I took three eggs, which had been incubated 
for at least a week, from a nest situated in a mesquite tree rather less than 
ten feet from the ground. The only instance where I have met with the 
very dark phase of this subspecies was near my house. It is No. 1130, @. 
and was taken on the 11th of October, 1884. The specimen is now in the 
collection of the American Museum of Natural History in New York. 

On one occasion in 1883 I took a nestling which I kept for some 
eighteen months. The bird was a male, I think, and on moulting in the 
spring of 1884, when a year old, it assumed the full breeding plumage 


with clear red tail. 
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62. Buteo abbreviatus. ZoNE-TAILED HAwk.—This species has beer 
so fully discussed by Dr. Mearns in a recent number of this journal (Auk 
II, pp. 63-69, January, 1886) that it will suffice to say that I have met with 
it at all the points where I have collected, that I have records of its breed- 
ing throughout the region, generally in April, and that in the San Pedro 
region and about Tucson it is apparently strictly migratory. 

On two occasions I have seen from the railroad, while passing through 
the country between Casa Grande and Bowie stations, flocks of at least 
fifty birds of this species, evidently migrating and closely associated to- 
gether. This was in the early part of September, 1882, and as the train 
was going very slowly, and I was close to the birds, and had become very 
familiar with them in life about Riverside in the months just preceding, 
I could be very certain of my identification. 

63. Buteo swainsoni. Swainson’s HAwk.—Only met'with in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Tucson where, during the warmer portion of the year, 
itiscommon. I have seen flocks of this species congregated together, 
evidently migrating, in September. This was on the plain just outside of 
Tucson about the middle of September, 1882. 

64. Asturina plagiatas MrxicAN GosHAWK.—Mr. Brown tells me 
this species is not uncommon in the spring and during the breeding sea- 
son in the vicinity of Tucson. I have not met with it at other points, but 
saw the species on a few occasions while driving in the neighborhood of 
Tucson in May, 1883. 

65. Aquila chrysaétos. GoLDEN EAGLE.—Common resident through- 
out the region at an altitude above 4000 feet. I have seen the birds 
carrying material for nest building early in December and noted them 
mating at aboutthe same time. The birds were among those I saw almost 
daily throughout the year near my house in the Catalina Range. 

66. Falco mexicanus. PRAIRIE FALCON.—A rather common resident 
on the plains throughout the region. 

67. (?) Falco columbarius. PIGEON HAwKk.—A small Falcon, seen 
several times at a considerable distance in the pine region of the Catalinas, 
I can only refer to this species. 

68. Falco sparverius. SpARROW HAwk.—Resident and common up 
to an altitude of 5000 feet at all the points visited, but rarely seen above 
that elevation. It breeds commonly in deserted Woodpecker holes in the 
giant cacti wherever they flourish, nesting in late April and May. 

69. Polyborus cheriway. AuDUBON’s CARACARA.—Rather common 
about Tucson during the warmer portion of the year, and a few are appar- 
ently resident. I have no records of the species from other points. 

70. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. AMERICAN OspREY.—Not un- 
common along the larger water courses, but I have no records of it in 
winter, nor of its breeding. 

71. Strix pratincolas BARN OwL.—Taken on three occasions near 
Tucson, which are the only records I have of the species. 

72. Megascops asio trichopsis. MEXICAN SCREECH OwL.—Common 
resident and breeds about Tucson in April and early May. Also taken at 
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Riverside breeding in April. I took a male (No. 1675) at an altitude of 
4500 feet on the San Pedro slope of the Santa Catalina Range on January 
20, 1885. 

This is one of the species that particularly affect the growths of giant 
cactus, it living and breeding in deserted Woodpecker holes. 

73. Bubo virginianus subarcticus. WrsTERN HorNED OwL.—Com- 
mon resident and breeding in February and March, according to altitude. 
Twice I have found nests in small caves on the bluff sides of cafions near 
my house. Both contained young birds. 

74. Speotyto cunicularia hypogea. BuRROWING OwL.—Near Benson, 
which is just outside of the region indicated on the map and to the east of 
it, isa very considerable colony of these birds, and I have heard from 
good observers of another colony northeast of Florence. The bird is un- 
usual, however, in this area. 

75. Glaucidium phalenoides. FERRUGINEOUS PyGmMy OwL.—Not 
uncommon about Tucson. Ihave no record of its occurrence at other 
points, but have strong reasons for believing it obtains not at all rarely 
throughout this entire region up to an altitude of at least 5000 feet. 

76. Micrathene whitneyi. ELF OwL.—This species is decidedly the 
commonest Owl breeding in this region, and is, at least during the breed- 
ing time, very abundant. I have found it at all the points where I have 
collected up to an altitude of 5000 feet. While it seems particularly to like 
the Woodpecker holes of the giant cactus, I found it on one occasion breed- 
ing in a deserted Woodpecker’s nest in a mesquite tree. The eggs range 
from two to four in number, and once I took five from the same nest. The 
ordinary number is three. On one occasion while collecting with Mr. F. 
Stephens, near Fuller’s Ranch, about the last of May, 1883, we secured 
with no particular exertion, over twenty of the birds and a dozen or more 
nests of eggs, in about six hours. I give this so that an idea of their 
abundance may be had. They frequent holes only when breeding. 

77- Geococcyx californianus. ROAD-RUNNER.—A common resident 
up to an altitude of 4000 feet; and in the warmer months and early fall 
they are often to be found as high as 5000 feet, and even a little higher, 
thus going well into the evergreen oak belt. While perhaps more abun- 
dant on the plains, I found them in the Pinal and Catalina Mountains, 
and in the latter locality they bred commonly. 

From my notes I take the following abbreviated data in regard to some 
of the various nests found on the San Pedro slope of the Catalina Moun- 
tains. 

March 17th, 1885. Altitude, 3000 feet. A nest in a cholla, three and 
a half feet from the ground. A very compact and well built structure, 
looking much like the common Crow’s nest as found in the East, except 
that the loose outer part of twigs is not so bulky as in that species. The 
inner structure is lined with grasses and cow and horse dung. The nest 
contained two fresh eggs, and the birds had evidently not finished laying. 
This is the earliest date that I have found the species breeding in this 
region. 
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March 23, 1885. Altitude, 3200 feet. Found an unfinished nest ina 
cholla 2 feet 6 inches from ground. Visiting the same nest on 25th March, 
it was finished and contained two fresh eggs. Structure identical with 
that found on 17th March. On the 27th it contained four fresh eggs, 
which I secured. 

March 28, 1885. Altitude, 3400 feet. Nest in cholla, two feet from 
the ground. Similar to nest of 17th of March, being built of same mate- 
rials. Contained, when found, two fresh eggs. On April 1 it contained 
six eggs and the parent bird was sitting. 

I have data of other nests built at considerable height, the greatest 
being rather more than fifteen feet from the ground, and though a pref- 
erence seems to be shown for building in the chollas, yet I have found 
nests in almost all the varieties of trees that grow in the region frequented 
by the birds. The greatest number of eggs found in one nest is eight. 
The males share the duties of incubation with the females and show quite 
as great concern in the care of the young. 

(Mr. Scott’s collection contains a series of five young of different ages. 
These show that the first or nestling plnmage differs little from the adult 
stage, except in being softer or more fluffy and downy. In the youngest 
specimens, apparently not many days old, the clothing feathers are 
tipped with a white hair-like appendage, one-fourth to half an inch in 
length. These hair-like tips soon fall off, only a very few remaining on 
specimens nearly ready to leave the nest. The chief difference in color 
consists in the broad shaft stripes of the feathers of the neck and breast 
being less sharply defined in the young than in the adult, and in the brown 
edgings bordering the shaft-stripes being paler.—J. A. A.] 

78. Coccyzus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo.—Rare during 
the months of June and July on the San Pedro slope of the Catalina 
Mountains, ranging as low as 4000 feet. The only specimen collected is 
an adult male (No. 500), taken July 4, 1884, at an altitude of 4000 feet. 

79. Trogon ————? —A species of Trogon undoubtedly occurs 
casually in the Catalina Mountains. A laborer who had manifested con- 
siderable interest in my collections, described to me a bird he had seen 
only a few héurs before, which he believed ‘‘was a kind of bird of paradise.” 
He said it was quite tame, allowing him to approach closely. ‘‘Hada very 
long brilliant tail, and was bright pink on the breast.” This was on Sep- 
tember 20, 1884, and about a mile from my house. Subsequently two 
other men saw the same or a similar bird. 

80. Ceryle alcyon. KINGFISHER.—A resident species. Met with at 
the several points where I collected, but it retires from the mountains in 
the winter. It is a curious fact that the species is frequently to be found 
in this region far from water, feeding on the larger insects and lizards. It 
always seemed strange to meet the bird under ‘desert’ conditions. 

81. Dryobates villosus harrisii. HArris’s WooprrecKEerR.—Resident 
in the pine forests, and a winter visitor to the lower altitudes, though I 
believe thus far it has not been detected about Tucson. It generally made 
its appearance about my house (altitude 4500 feet) early in November, and 
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was rather common until the last of January. On my visits to the pine 
woods, both of the Pinal and Catalina Mountains, I have always found it 
rather common. 

82. Dryobates pubescens gairdnerii. GAIRDNER'’S WOODPECKER.— 
A rare species, apparently, which I have only met within a single locality. 
This was on the Gila River, near Riverside, in April, 1882, where I tooka 
single male, the only one seen. 

83. Dryobates scalaris. TEXAN WooppPrECKER.—Common in all the 
localities visited. Limitedin its upward range on the mountains to about 
5000 feet; not at all common above 4000 feet. On the plains, especially 
in the mesquite parks, it is very common, and it also affects the cholla 
region. Here I have frequently met with the species digging in the 
ground at the roots of a cactus. They are at times gregarious. I particu- 
larly noticed this in December, 1885, when I frequently met the species in 
flocks of from four to a dozen, on the plains at an altitude of 3000 feet. I 
have found the species breeding in May at an altitude of 3500 feet. On 
May 27, 1884, I found a nest ina mesquite tree. The opening to the nest 
was fourteen feet from ground. Eggs, five, nearly ready to hatch. 

84. Dryobates stricklandi.* SrricKLAND’s WoopPrEcKER.—The only 
point where I have met with this species is in the oak region on the San 
Pedro slope of the Catalina Mountains. Here, except in midwinter, it is 
not uncommon, and Mr. Brown has found it common in the Santa Rita 
Mountains. I have never found it socommonly as Mr. Henshaw did in 
the Santa Ritas, nor have I found it gregarious, as described by Mr. Hen- 
shaw. Rarely have I met with more than two in company, and a family, 
two parents and three young, were the most I ever saw associated together. 
But I frequently met in the falla party composed of Arizona Jays, Cali- 
fornia. Woodpeckers, various Titmice and Warblers, anda pair of: Strick- 
land's Woodpeckers. The birds where I have met with them appear late 
in January or early in February, and are apparently already mated. A 
nest found on the 27 of May, 1884, was in an oak about ten feet from the 
ground. The nest was much like that of the Hairy Woodpecker, save that 
the opening was a little smaller. It contained three young birds about 
two-thirds grown and halffeathered. The young birds have ‘*at first a full 
red cap on the head, without regard to sex, though it is perhaps more 


* [In ‘The Ibis’ for April, 1836 (pp. 112-115) Mr. E. Hargitt considers the Picus 
stricklandi of Malherbe, from Mexico, to be specifically distinct from the Arizona Wood- 
pecker, hitherto so-called. He therefore names the Arizona bird Picus arizone, and 
gives the following diagnosis: 

“P. similis P. strick/andi, sed dorso uniformi nec albo-fasciato distinguendus. 

“Hab. In montibus ‘Santa Rita’ dictis in Arizona.” 

D. stricklandi is said by Mr. Hargitt to have “the upper parts barred with white, 
whereas in the Arizona bird the back is perfectly uniform in both old and young,” 

In addition to Mr. Scott’s remarks respecting the red cap in the young, it may be re- 
marked that in his series of 21 specimens, about one-fourth of them show more or less 
distinct white bars on the rump, irrespective, apparently, of sex or age. In some ex- 
amples these bars are quite conspicuous; but none of them show any white bars on 


the interscapulars.—J, A. A.] 
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conspicuous in the young male. This gradually disappears with the first 
moult, though I have taken young birds in October that still showed 
traces of the red cap. 

85. Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis. RErD-NAPED SAPSUCKER.—So far as 
I am aware, this species is migratory and does not breed in the area under 
consideration. Nor do many remain here during the winter months. 
They begin to arrive early in September in the Catalina region, and are 
at first mostly young birds of the year. During the months of October 
and November they are particularly abundant, but are rarely seen in De- 
cember or January, and though to be found in the succeeding spring 
months, February, March, and April, they are not nearly socommon then 
as in the fall. 

Many of the adult birds have, in addition to the red nuchal band, char- 
acteristic of the subspecies, a greater or less amount of red on the sides 
of the head and on the face. 

86. Sphyrapicus thyroideus. WiILLIAMSON’s WoopDpPECKER. — This 
species I have found only in the pine region of the Catalina Mountains. 
Even there it is not common and is chiefly to be met with in fall. winter, 
and very early in the spring. I did not find it in the pine woods of the 
Catalinas in April, and do not think it breeds there. 

87. Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi. CALIFORNIAN WOODPECKER.— 
Common and resident in the mountain regions, both in pines and oaks, as 
low as 4000 feet. It was abundant in the pine woods of the Pinal Moun- 
tains late in November, 1882. And it was among the more conspicuous 
species in the pine forests of the Catalinas. The only record I have of its 
breeding is in the Catalina Mountains, where I took a nest containing 
three young, half-grown, on July 30, 1884. This was at an altitude of 
4700 feet. The nest was in a sycamore tree, fifty feet from the ground, in 
a natural cavity caused by decay. The entrance was where a small branch 
had been broken off, leaving a natural opening. 

88. Melanerpes torquatus. Lrwis’s WooppecKEerR. — An abundant 
though irregular migrant in the Catalina Mountains at the lower altitudes, 
and probably breeds in small numbers in the pine woods. If present in 





the Pinal Mountains it escaped my notice. About my house it generally 
appeared about the 20th of September, and some years was very abundant. 
It stays as late as April 20, and then is not seen again till fall, though I 
have seen the species in the pine region above me late in the spring. In 
1884, there was an unprecedented abundance of the species throughout the 
entire region under consideration. They came in countless numbers about 
the ranches, both on the San Pedro and near Tucson. Arriving early in 
September, they did great injury to the fruit crops raised in these regions, 
and I heard much complaint of them. In the oak woods they were equally 
abundant. living almost altogether on acorns, but spending much of the 
warmer portion of the day catching insects on the wing, very much as 
any of the larger Flycatchers do, only that on leaving the perch of obser- 
vation or rest, the flight is much more prolonged than in the Flycatchers 
that I have seen. 
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[A series of eight young birds, partly in nestling plumage, show that 
the young in first plumage not only lack the divided, bristly tips to the 
feathers of the narrow nuchal collar and lower plumage, so characteristic of 
adult birds, but differ also from the latter notably in color. In the nestling 
plumage the whole upper surface of the head, including the hind head, is 
dull, dusky brown, with a trace of reddish on the forehead, but without 
greenish gloss or any metallic tints. The back and upper surface of the 
wings are bronzy green nearly as in the adult, with, however, in addition, 
broad bars of steel-blue on the scapulars and quills. These bars are es- 
pecially prominent on the secondaries and inner vanes of the primaries, 
and are seen also in some specimens on the rectrices. The steel-blue 
edging the outer vanes of the quill feathers in the adult is absent; and 
the inner secondaries and longest primaries are tipped more or less promi- 
nently with white. The throat, fore-neck and breast are dusky-brown, 
varied with dull brownish white; sides blackish brown, washed with dull 
brownish white, the latter often prevailing; abdomen washed with dull 
red, this color sometimes extending forward over the breast. The forehead, 
cheeks, and region about the eye mixed dark red and blackish. 

The specimens before me present considerable individual variation, ir- 
respective of sex, some lacking wholly the white tips to the remiges; in 
some the steel-blue bars crossing the quills are not strongly defined; and 
the amount of red on the lower surface varies greatly. 

With the beginning of the first moult the bristly tipped feathers become 
sprinkled through the breast plumage, and metallic tinted feathers appear 
on the head, producing a peculiar mottled effect.—J. A. A.] 

89. Melanerpes uropygialis. GiLtA WooprrECKER.—A common resi- 
dent, especially in the giant cactus regions, and occurs in numbers up to 
an altitude of 4500 feet. Their occurrence at this altitude seems to be 
coincident with the regular fall migration, as I have not noticed the spe- 
cies about my house in summer, though they are rather common in fall 
and spring, and are common at all times up to an altitude of 3coo feet. 
Though breeding in mesquite and cottonwood trees, they show a great 
preference for groves of giant cactus, which afford nesting places for 
thousands of pairs about Tucson, Florence, and Riverside. Near Tucson 
I have taken many sets of fresh eggs, from three to five in number, from 
May 15 until the last of the month. They do not always excavate new 
nesting holes in the giant cactus, but more frequently take advantage of 
some former nesting place. Besides their preference for this. cactus in 
nesting, they are very fond of the fruit of this and other cacti, and fre- 
quent the plants in very large numbers at the time the fruit ripens. 

go. Colaptes cafer. Rerp-sHAFTED FLICKER. — Common throughout 
the region, except during the breeding season, when most if not all the 
representatives of the species retire to the upper oak and pine forest re- 
gions, rarely being seen in summer lower down than about 6000 feet. In 
the series that I have collected are a number of individuals having, to a 
greater or less degree, the peculiar plumage of the so-called ‘hydr/dus.’ I 
found the birds about to breed in the pine region of the Santa Catalina 


Mountains during the last week in April, 1885. 
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gt. Colaptes chrysoides. GILDED FLICKER.—A rather common resi- 
dent wherever the giant cactus occurs throughout the region, but is much 
more common in the giant cactus of the southern part of the area under 
consideration than to the northward. They are common all about Tucson 
in such localities as I have indicated, but are more rare in the San Pedro 
Valley. I have met with the species in early spring and fall on the San 
Pedro slope of the Catalinas as high up as 3000 feet. I have now and then 
seen single individuals in the mesquite timber, far away from any giant 
cactus. All that I have ever met with breeding have been in giant cactus. 
The breeding time about Tucson is from April 10 until the last of May. 
Unlike the other Flickers that I am aquainted with, the number of eggs 
is small, varying from two to five, which latter is the largest number I 
have ever found ina nest. I have ina former paper described a so-called 
hybrid between this species and the Red-shafted Flicker (C. cafer). The 
bird was taken by Mr. Herbert Brown, near Tucson. (For details see 
‘The Arizona Daily Star,’ Tucson, December 16, 1884.) 

92. Antrostomus vociferus arizonz. STEPHEN’s WHIP-POOR-WILL.— 
On the evening of the 16th of April, 1885, I heard a Whip-poor-will, which 
I was unable to get. The note was somewhat harsher than that of the 
true Whip-poor-will of the East, but the same in cadence. I can only refer 
it to this species. This was at a point near my house in the Catalina 
Mountains, and is the only time I have met with the bird. 

93. Phalenoptilus nuttalli. PoorwIiLL.—An abundant migrant. It 
breeds in the mountain regions but, so far as Iam aware, does not occur 
much below an elevation of 3000 feet. They arrive from the middle to the 
last of February in the Catalinas, and are in full song at the time of arri- 
val. I have heard them singing as late as November 10, which is the 
latest record I have of their stay in the Catalinas. (For the occurrence 
of the species at the higher altitudes, see Auk, Vol. II, No. 4, p. 256.) These 
birds are frequently to be heard singing in the daytime and my records of 
this are numerous. ‘‘Catalinas, 4000 feet, 15th July, 1884. Bright sun- 
shine. Heard a Phalenoptilus nuttallé singing continuously from 12 M. 
till 12.20 p.m.” I have similar records of singing in the forenoon and 
afternoon, and usually the birds begin singing before it is dark. 

94. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. WESTERN NIGHTHAWK.—Met 
with a few times in the early spring in the Catalinas at an altitude exceed- 
ing 4000 feet. Not observed at other times of the year, and apparently 
uncommon at any time. 

gs. Chordeiles texensis. TEXAN NIGHTHAWK.—An abundant migra- 
tory species, below an altitude of 4500 feet. Breeds commonly. About 
Tucson this species is particularly common during the months of May 
and June, and I observed it at Florence and Riverside all through the 
summer months and early in October. I have also notes of their occur- 
rence, though by no means so commonly, both in the Catalina‘and Pinal 
Mountains, up to the altitude indicated above. In the Catalinas I found 
a pair breeding May 20, 1885, at an altitude of 3500 feet. 


96. Cheetura vauxii. VAux’s Swirt.—The only time that I have met 
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with this speiees was early in October, 1884, on the San Pedro slope of 
the Catalina Mountains, at an altitude of 3000 to 4000 feet. From the 2d 

» the 6th of the month they were rather common, from a dozen to twenty 
being noted each day. The birds are, as far as I am aware, very like the 
common Chimney Swiftin general habits and flight. Mr. Allen has very 
kindly identified the species for me, from a female (No. 996) taken Octo- 
ber 2, 1884, in the locality above mentioned. 

97. Micropus melanoleucus. WHITE-THROATED SwiFtT.—An abundant 
migrant, and a few probably occur in winter. I have no positive record of 
its breeding in the area in question, but have constant records of seeing the 
species in the Catalinas, trom the middle of March until August. The 
bird is probably most abundant about the middle of May in the vicinity of 
Tucson, at which time I have seen them by hundreds. Here at this sea- 
son they do not appear to have the habit of high flight so noticeable in 
Colorado and at other points where I have met with them, but are to be 
seen skimming low over ponds, and even close to the ground, in pursui 
sects, and quite as tame and unsuspicious as the Chimney Swift of the 
East That a few are winter residents there can be little doubt, as my 
records mention them every month in the year, save February, either in 
the Catalinas or near Tucson. On January 5 of the present year, which is 
about midwinter in this region. I saw five in the foothills of the Cata- 


lina Mountains, at an altitude of about 3500 feet. 


98. Trochilus alexandri. BLACK-CHINNED ITIUMMINGBIRD.—A_ com- 
non summer resident in the Catalina Mountains, where it breeds very 
commonly. Arrives early in March, and is abundant by the last of that 
month. By the last of April the birds are mated and begin breeding ; and 


I have found nests with fresh egg 
ll 


s late in July and early in August. By 
the roth of October they have all left the region in question. 

Though I have found many, at least a hundred, Hummingbirds’ nests in 
the Catalinas in vicinity of my house, and have been very careful to iden- 
tify the owners, and though most of the species to be presently mentioned 
are quite as abundant as 7'rochkilus alexandri, and though two at least (/. 
latirostris and 7. cost@) are present all the time that 7. alexandri is 
found, yet I have no posit record of any other Hummingbird breeding 
in this immediate locality 

I have not found this species to be of common occurrence above 7000 
feet altitude in the Catalina Mountains. It is common and breeds in the 
neighborhood of Fort Lowell, which is North of Tucson, and lies at about 
the same altitude, but Mr. Brown regards it as rare about Tucson, and 
has no record of its breeding there. 

g9- Trochilus coste. CostA’s HUMMINGBIRD.—My first acquaintance 
with this species was made at Riverside in April and May, 1832. The 


birds were not very common there, but were the only Hummingbirds ob- 


served. On May s, 1882, I tound a nest, the female sitting, and the very 
conspicuous male in clos ttendance, often perching on atwig but a few 
inches away. This nest was built in a cottonwood tree, almost at the ex- 


tremity of one of the branches, and about thirty-five feet from the ground. 
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In 1884 I did not meet with the birds in the Catalinas till late in July, 
and then only sparingly. But in 1885, in the same locality, the birds 
were very common by April 5, particularly the males, in the most gor- 
geous plumage. The absence of adult females for the next six weeks was 
very noticeable. I think I took only three, though the males were com- 
mon all the time. About the 20th of May young birds of the year began 
to be abundant, and adult birds of either sex were difficult to find. The 
young birds were common all through June; I gould often count twenty 
near my house, but after June 1 I was unable to get any adult birds of 
either sex. I do not think the birds bred in the Catalinas, but think that 
probably they did breed in numbers on the San Pedro River. 

100. Trochilus anna. ANNA’s HUMMINGBIRD.—The only time that I 
have met with this species was in the Catalina Mountains at an altitude of 
5000 feet, when on October 1, 1883, I took a male bird, young of the year 
(No. 420 of my collection). Mr. Brown has no records of its occurrence 
about Tucson at any season, and I am disposed to regard it as a rare spe- 
cies throughout the area under consideration. 

101. Trochilus platycercus. BROAD-TAILED HUMMINGBIRD. — Rather 
common spring and fall migrant, and a few remain during the summer, 
doubtless breeding in the higher altitudes of the Catalinas. All of the 
birds collected by me in the region about my house, even in spring, are 
either females or males that have not assumed full plumage. The birds 
seem to be most common in the Catalinas from August 20 to September 
10, and a few remain till October 1. They arrive here in the spring 
about April 1. The species doubtless occurs, at least during the migra- 
tions, throughout the entire area, though my only notes are from the Cat- 
alinas. 

102. Trochilus rufus. Rurous HUMMINGBIRD. — Not common in 
spring, but young birds of the year begin to appear about the middle of 
July, and by August 1 arecommon. In August and September they are 
very abundant, feeding on thistles and a kind of scarlet flower very similar 
to the salvia or scarlet sage. It is no uncommon sight at such places 
and times to see from twenty to fifty of the birds at once. They leave 
early in October. I have taken very few adult birds of this species at any 
season, and only one male in full plumage in a large series. These ob- 
servations are based on data accumulated in the Catalina Mountains: alti- 
tude 4000 to 6000 feet. There can be little doubt that the species breeds, 
perhaps commonly, at the higher altitudes in these mountains. 

103. Trochilus alleni. ALLEN’s HUMMINGBIRD. —The only record 
that I am aware of, of this species from the territory of Arizona, is an 
adult male (No. 589) taken in the Catalina Mountains at an altitude of 
1500 feet, July 23, 1884, and now in the collection of the American Muse- 
um of Natural History at Central Park, New York City. 

104. Trochilus calliope. CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRD. — This species 
seems to be of uncommon occurrence in the area under consideration. I 
have only two records of its capture, both in the Catalina Mountains, at 


an altitude of sooo feet. These are both females, apparently adult (No. 
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730, Qad., 12th August, 1884; No. 2141, Qad., 14th April, 1885). Mr. 


Brown has not met wit is species about Tucson nor at other points vis- 
ted by him. 

105. Iache latirostris. BrROAD-BILLED IIUMMINGBIRD. — During the 
spring, summer, and early fall of 1884 this was a rather common species 
in the Catalina Mountains, from an altitude of 3500 to 5000 feet, but in 
the corresponding season of 1885 the birds were apparently rare. The 
birds arrive at this point « rly in April, the 5th of that month being my 
earliest record, when I took two adult males. They remain throughout 
the springand summer, leaving from the middle to the last of September. 

took an adult female on June 26, 1884, that contained an unlaid egg with 
shell nearly formed, so that there can be little doubt that the birds breed 
this point Besides, I have the young birds in first plumage from 

I | 1 A 

Young birds of th of both sexes, have the upper plumage edged 

h fulvous, particular] ie head and lower back. The young males 
have a ng blue p n the throat, each feather of which is edged 
with dark gray, like th of the lower plumage, with sometimes a few 
metallic green feathers on the sides of the breast. In one specimen (No. 
703, August g, 1884) th st is about half-covered with metallic feathers. 

Dy As 


BIRD NOTES FROM LONG ISLAND, N. Y 
BY WILLIAM DUTCHER. 


1. Megalestris skua. Skua.—Mr. M. F. King, one of the 
crew of the Life Saving Station at Amagansett, Suffolk Co., sent 
to me, in the flesh, a specimen of this species. He informed me 
that he found the bird March 17, 1886, in a large piece of ice 
which had formed on the meadow back of the beach. He also 
stated that January 9, the tides were exceedingly high, by reason 
of a very severe northeast storm and gale of wind. He thought 
the bird probably died near the shore and was driven by the 
very violent surf and wind to where it was found. The high tide 


was followed immediately by very cold weather, which encased 


this bird in its icy t us preserving it until found, and_per- 
] itting a new cord to Long Island and th third and most 
southern one for Nort \merica Mr. King stated further that 
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no ice was driven on the beach during the past winter, therefore 
the bird must have died while on or near the beach. It is prob- 
able that it died of starvation, as it was very much emaciated. 
The sex could not be determined, as the viscera had commenced 
to decompose. 

2. Sterna fuliginosa. Soory TeErnN.—To my friend Mr. 
Charles Earle, of New York City, lam indebted for the privilege 
of adding still another bird to the Long Island list. The month 
of September, 1875, was spent by him at Lake Ronkonkoma, 
which is the geographical centre of the island. A very heavy 
storm occurred on the 13th of that month, during which he 
shot the Tern here recorded. He informs me that he saw thirty 
or more Terns but does not recollect of what species. He has no 
record of the direction or duration of the storm, but remembers 
that the Terns ‘‘were flying diagonally across the Lake from the 
southwest, and continued their flight toward the Sound. Ishould 
certainly conclude from all the conditions of the storm that the 
birds were carried from their normal habitat by its force. In my 
two years’ wanderings about Ronkonkoma I never observed any 
Terns before on the lake, although a local gunner told me he 
had sometimes observed them, but I should say they were strag- 
glers from the coast.” As there was no published description of 
the phase of plumage presented by this specimen [ submitted it to 
Mr. Robert Ridgway, who writes, under date of Washington, 
January 19, 1886, as follows: ‘**I have carefully examined the 
Tern, which is undoubtedly S. fa/ig7nosa, and is a young bird 
apparently in its second year. It is in moult, and a very singu. 
lar thing is that the new feathers appearing on the breast and 
other lower parts are darker than the old plumage. From this 
I infer that another moult would be necessary—probably during 
the following spring, but possibly not until the next autumn— 
before the white plumage of the adult would be assumed. It is 
possible the feathers themselves might eventually fade to white, 
but I regard this as hardly probable. I send a description, as 
requested.” 

‘Sterna fuliginosa. A young bird in transition plumage (apparently in 
second year) from Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island (Sept. 13, 1878, 
Charles Earle, collector), differs from the young in first plumage as de- 
scribed in ‘Water Birds of North America’ (Vol. II, pp. 312, 313) as follows : 
The rather light sooty brown plumage of the lower parts is much mixed 


or clouded with a darker and less brownish sooty tint, these dark feathers 
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belonging to the new dress, just being assumed) having the whole of 
their underlying portion grayish white, this color showing through 
wherever the plumage is disarranged. The upper and lateral portions of 
the head are clouded with blackish (new feathers). The wing-coverts and 
tertials are entirely destitute of the white terminal bars of the first plu- 
mage, the general surface of the wing being dark sooty brown, mixed with 
new feathers of a decidedly darker color, these prevailing over the an- 


terior portion of the lesser covert region, where contrasting very boldly 


g 
with the broad and very distinct white border to the fore arm and bend 
of the wing. The old feathers of the back and scapulars are sooty brown, 
without white tips (the latter being worn off?); the new feathers, which 
largely prevail, are dark brownish slate, with a chalky cast in certain lights, 
bordered terminally with ashy white—these lunulate markings being very 
different from the much broader, much more distinct, and directly trans- 
verse white tips of the first plumage. The lateral rectrices are much more 
elongated and attenuated than in the first plumage, but less so than in the 
adult; in color they are much like those of the latter, being white for the 
basal half or more, passing gradually into grayish dusky toward theend, 
the tip again grayish, especially on the outer web. Lining of the wing 


grayish white, becoming nearly pure white on the longer axillars, clouded 


faintly with light sooty gray toward the anterior and outer border of the 
ving. Anal region abruptly grayish white; crissum and lower tail -coverts 
grayish white or pale gray, the feathers with darker tips. Wing, 11.20; 


tail, outer rectrices, 5.40, middle rectrices, 3.50; culmen, 1.60; gonys, .S0; 
tarsus, .g5; middle toe, .So.” 

3. Histrionicus histrionicus. HarLtequin Duck. — Mr. 
Knoess informs me that during the time he has been engaged as 
a taxidermist at Riverhead, he has mounted four specimens of 
this species. I have secured the following particulars regarding 
the capture of three of them. 

Mr. W. W. Reeves, of Greenport, Suffolk Co., writes :**I shot 
the Harlequin Duck in January, 1865, on Gull Island, while I 
was keeper of the light. There were four of them living around 
the Island sometime before I had a chance to kill one. The bird 
[ secured was a male. I crippled a female at the same time but 
did not secure her, as the tide was running so swiftly. They 
were the first of the kind Lever saw, nor have I seen but two 
since. Thev are a diving Duck, and like to play around the 
rocks. I watched them play several times while they were there ; 
they chased each other about as boys do while playing tag. 

‘*T have gunned over forty years, andas far south as Savannah, 
Ga.. and never saw this Duck any where except on the island, so 
[ think it a rare bird. 


Mr. Josiah Robbins, of Bayshore. Suffolk Co., writes: **The 
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Harlequin Duck which I have isa male and was alone when 
shot. It was killed in the latter part of January, 1883, in the 
South Bay. opposite Fire Island Inlet. The bay was frozen over 
at the time, except a few air-holes. It was killed by Capt. 
Samuel Hulse, who is about fifty-five years of age, and has 
always followed the bay. He says it is the only one that was 
ever seen here, to his knowledge.” 

Mr. George E. Post, of Greenport, writes: ‘*‘ My Harlequin 
Duck I think is by no means common. They are here only in 
very cold winters, and even then only a few. The one I have 
was shot on the shore of Long Island Sound, near the village of 
Southold. Ithink it is a male.” 

Giraud says of this species: ‘*On the shores of Long Island I 


> 


have known the young only to occur, although some of our most 
experienced bay-men say that a number of years since the oc- 
currence of the adult was not unusual.” * 

It is probable, owing to the marked appearance of this bird, 
that almost all that are shot in this locality, where it is so rare, 
are preserved, and we therefore in the above records have 
approximately its numbers in the waters that surround the 
island. 

4. Ardea candidissima. Snowy Hreron.—Although these 
birds are not uncommon on Long Island in the summer months, 
[ do not recall any published notes of their breeding. Mr. L. S. 
Foster and the writer visited a very extensive pine and cedar 
swamp on Great South Beach, off Sayville, Suffolk Co., May 
30, 1885, and while there saw three individuals of this species. 
One was alone, but the others were mated and undoubtedly were 
preparing to breed. ‘They were watched for some time and were 
always flying to or from a pine tree in the swamp. All their 
actions indicated that they were nest building. The one first 
seen was carrying a long stick in its bill. 

5. Crex crex. Corn Crake.—In the shop of Messrs. Lucas 
& Buck, of Sag Harbor, I found a mounted specimen of this 
species, which I purchased. They bought it about August 15, 
1S85, while in the flesh, from a farmer residing near Amagan- 
sett, Suffolk Co. It was, when shot, on an upland or dry 
meadow, in company with some Meadow Larks (Stursella 
magna). The sex was notascertained. 


* Birds of Long Island, p. 337. 
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6. Crymophilus fulicarius. Rep PHaALArorr.—Mr. G. E. 
Payne, of New York City, while bay-bird shooting at Shinne- 
cock Bay, September 26, 1855, procured a female of this species 
in full winter plumage. He presented the specimen to me, in 
the flesh, and gave me the following note of the capture. ‘*My 
eunner, Charles Lane, first observed the bird, and concluded it to 
be a stranger. It was quietly feeding, and although we were quite 
close, it did not appear to notice us. It was alone. It was 
‘pronounced a Phalarope, but none of the members of the Lane 
family, who are all gunners, remember having seen one like it 
before.” 

6. Phalaropus lobatus. NortHuEerRN PHaLaArope.-—The only 
note of this species made by the writer since his record* of the 
unusual flight which took place in May, 1853, is of one which 
struck Fire Island Light during the night of May 19, 1854. 
Wind south south-west, fresh. Weather cloudy. 

7. Phalaropus tricolor. Wurson’s PHALAROPE.—Mr. G. 
W. Howell, of Atlanticville, Suffolk Co., shot an individual of 
this species about August 15, 1555. The writer had the pleasure 
of seeing it while being mounted at the taxidermist’s. 


S. Macrorhamphus scolopaceus. LonG-BiILLED Dow- 


ITCHER.—I think that on Long Island this wader may be called a 
regular, but not common, late fall migrant. September 26, 18S4. 
Mr. F. M. Chapman informed me that he procured three while 
at Shinnecock Bay. Capt. Lane, of the same place, wrote me 


hot three October 6, 1855, and on the next day two 


that his sons s 


more. Mr. E. A. Jackson wrote me that he saw, at Atlanticville, 
a Dowitcher on the sth of October, and another on the oth 
They were undoubtedly sco/opaceus, as the cominon form is neve 
found in this locality so late in the season. October g, 1885, Mr. 
W. F. Hendrickson shot one at Long Island City. 

y. Limosa fedoa. MaArsBLEep Gopwir.—The ‘Brown Mar- 
lin’ of the Lone Island gunners is at the best a rare bird, and is 


oked on as a prize at any time. My experience in bay-bird 


shooting on the South Shore. dating back as it does for twelve 
rs sal lank regarding this species. Not only have I neve 
fot one, but I have never been so fortunate as to hear one uttet 


; : aA ; : . . » 
its call note. Ggiraud SaVS, ‘¢ Arrives on the shores of Long 


[Island in the month of May: it cannot be said to be an abundant 
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species— still, we observe it visits us regularly every spring and 
autumn.”* August 12, 1881, one was sent to me from Shinne- 
cock Bay, by Mr. C. E. Perkins, of Hartford, Conn., an enthu- 
siastic sportsman, who spends many weeks every summer on the 
beaches and bars of that Indian-named bay. In 1883, Mr. Tal- 
madge, another sportsman Aadztwé of Shinnecock Bay, informed 
me that three Marbled Godwits had been shot between Septem- 
ber 1 and 8 by the sportsmen and their gunners who were shoot- 
ing on the bay. 

During 1884 I did not record any. During the spring of 1885, 
none were seen at Shinnecock Bay, my informant being George 
A. Lane, who, with his brothers, is shooting every day during the 
season. The summer and autumn of the same year produced 
four, and possibly five, records as follows: August 25, one was 
shot by Mr. W. M. Lawrence, a sportsman who was located 
at Atlanticville, a hamlet near the western end of Shinnecock 
Bay. August 31, two were seen at the same place by L. E. 
Howell, a resident gunner. ‘The same day one was seen by 
Mr. Perkins, some two miles further east. It was in all prob- 
ability one of the pair seen by Mr. Howell. September 15, Mr. 
Perkins reports one seen and secured. 

11. Limosa hzeemastica. Hupsonian Gopwit.— The 
‘Ring-tailed Marlin’ of the gunners is much more often seen 
than its congener, contrary to the record left by Giraud, who 
states, **This bird with us is notas plentiful as the former. A 
few are shot every season on the shores of Long Island.” 
September 12, 1882, I recorded five at Shinnecock Bay, and on 


October 5, four from near Babylon, Suffolk Co. During 1883, 


> 
September 1 to 8, Mr. Talmadge sent me records of six seen at 
Shinnecock Bay. During 1884 Mr. Perkins sent me the record 
of one shot August 8 at the same place. On the 25th of the 


same month I received the record of one shot at South Oyster 
Bay, Queens Co., and on the 29th of August Mr. N. T. 
Lawrence furnished me with the record of two which were seen 
at Rockaway, Queens Co., one of which was secured. Mr 


Talmadge shot two at Shinnecock Bay; the first September 19, 


the second on the 24th. During the spring of 1855, George A. 


Lane notes their entire absence in his locality. The first record 


* Birds of Long Island, p. 260. 
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of the fall migration was by Lane. who saw two Aucust 26. 


Mr. Perkins shot two between September and 12. Subse- 


/ 
quently five more were shot on various points and bars on Shin- 
necock Bay, the latest record being one secured Octobe oO, by 


Mr. E. A. Jackson, a gunner resident at Atlanticville. 

12. WVanellus vanellus. Larwinc.—Early in December, 
1884, | heard a rumor that a strange bird had been shot on Long 
[sland. After some extended inquiry I traced it to the possession 

a. Co He. Lott reply to a communication on the subje ct. 
| received the following: ‘**Merrick, L. I., December 18, 1854. 
he birds to which ou re fer (European L: pwings) were seen 


] 


here in the month of December, a day or two after Christmas of 


last vear, 1S 2. it was just after the severe northeast snow storm 
that W had at that ti : Qne was shot and pre served by my son, 
C. H. Lott, Jr. The mate remained about the place for two o1 
three weeks att and then disappeared. In the meantime it had 


{ 


been shot at several times, but was not captured, so far as I know. 
It seemed to get very wild after its mate was shot.” Having as- 
certained from Mr. Lott the name of the taxidermist who mount- 
the bird, I wrote asking its condition when it was brought to 
her. Her husband replied as follows: *The bird you have refer- 
ence to was not a bird that had been caged. It was a wild bird.” 
January 1, 1886, I visited Mr. Lott at his residence and made a 

ire ful ex: mn ti mor t i i l. | could find ho evidence that it 
ever was other taan aw ld bit \. Its plumage and | vs were ¢ lean 


ind in no degree cage-worn or stained. I also visited the taxi- 


derimist, who was p tive taatit had neve een caged. From 
‘ eer as aes F 

ill the circumstan i case I cin but conclude that the record 

sa vood o und [ t retore have ce cle 1 to make it pul lic ind 
| 

Pote: S cael , tl Gect ra Ve fag: veers Lon: 

aim it not oniv as 1¢ mrs record for this species on sOn¢g 

Island, but also on continent of North America clow the 


6oth parallel of latitude. 
13. Agialitis wilsonia. Wiutson’s PLover.—Since the 
te ra | ThA in 17 ) | iv< bee l able to secure only OnE SDdDECI 


of this P Lion Island. May 16, 1884. Mr. G. A. 


| ! + * ] ] + + + 
F shot one Shinnecock Bay, which he sent to me. It was 
i female and som r the ova wer niterially mecreased in size. 
: a ; ; 
It was in yay th some Turnstones when shot Nelson 
\ { 1 ‘ > : 1 
\ fF South O Bay, Queens Co., a professional gun- 
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ner, recognized a description of this species and said that he had 
shot them at iong intervals. 

14. Heematopus palliatus. AMERICAN OysSTER-CATCHER. 
—As long ago as Giraud’s time this bird was considered rare, as 
he says of it, **With us the Oyster-catcher is a rather scarce bird 

Its occurrence with us is so seldom that I have not had 
an opportunity of observing its habits as closely as [should wish.” * 
It is probably now even more rare than it wasthen. In the early 
part of June, 1852, 1 saw a pair of these birds in the shop of a 
taxidermist on William St., N. Y. He claimed that they had 
been shot at or near Greenport, Suffolk Co.,a few days previous, 
although the name of the shooter could not be given. The record 
although somewhat obscure, is probably correct. During an 
outing on Long Island in April, 1886, I found in the possession 
of Mr. Squires of Ponquogue, Suffolk Co.,a specimen of this 
species. It was shot ona salt meadow, near the beach, about 
March 9, 1SSo. 

15. Cathartes aura. TurKEY VuLttrure.—Mr. Knoess, 
of Riverhead, informed me that he mounted a specimen of this 
Vulture, August 15. 1877, for Mr. James A. Johnston, of Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Benj. B. Johnston, in whose possession the bird now 
is, informs me that his brother shot the bird ‘‘one mile from the 
village of Greenport, Suffolk Co., on the north road.”F 

16. Strix pratincola. AmerRicAN BARN OwL.— Mr. 
Giraudt does not include this Owl in his list of Long Island 
birds, and Mr. G. N. Lawrence§ simply says, **Barn Owl, rare.” 
An instance of the breeding of this Owl on Long Island has 
recently been brought to my notice by Mr. Langdon Gibson, of 
Flushing, Queens Co., as follows: **May 30, 1883, Mr. C. D. 
Gibson caught four young Barn Owls in the steeple of the 


Congregational church in Flushing. On his reaching the staging 


where the young birds were, one of the parent birds, the only 
one present, flew out of the broken window and escaped. The 


young birds crowded up into one corner and made a_ peculiar 


] of I Island 3 

tAla I | ) rd may be | t and Stream, A 19, 18t6 
}- 
| f Lor sland, 1844 
‘atalogue of Birds observed on New York, Long, and Staten Islands, and the ad 
nt parts of New Jersey Ann. N. Y. Lyc. Nat. Hist., VIII, p. 281, April, 1866 
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hissing sound. The floor on which they were was in a filthy 
condition, covered with pellets, and dead rats and mice in all 
stages of decomposition. There was also one young muskrat 
and some moles. The young Owls appeared to be of different 
ages, no two being of the same size. They were afterwards 
confined in a cage near my house, which was about a mile from 
the church. They kept up such a screaming that the old bird 
found and afterwards visited them every night at dusk. They 
were kept caged until early winter when they died, apparently 
without cause.” 

17. Nyctala acadica. Saw-wner OwL.—Giraud says of 
this Owl, **With us it is quite rare.” * My notes as given below 
would indicate, on the contrary, that it is common, at least in the 
winter months. December 6, 1854, Capt. Hubbard, of the Fire 
Island Life Saving Station, shot one on the beach, which he sent 
tome. One was sent to me from Merrick, December 31, 1884. 
Mr. W. F. Hendrickson, of Long Island City, one of my most 
earnest and reliable observers, writes me regarding this species 
as follows: **November 15, 1884, saw one with a gunner who 
had killed it near Train’s Meadows, Queens Co. December 
27,my brother found one, a female, at Ravenswood, Queens Co., 
which had been frozen. November 4, a friend shot one at 
Creedmore, Queens Co., and I saw one in his shop which he 
was mounting for a customer. It was also killed on the island. 
March 30, 1855, [ found the feathers of one scattered about as 
though it had been killed and eaten by a cat or Hawk.” Mr. 
Franklin, of Port Washington, Queens Co., informed me that on 
February 28, 1855, a small Owl had flown or fallen down the 
chimney flue into his library. He caught it alive and afterward 
liberated it. From his description of the bird it was undoubtedly 
this species. 

18. Calcarius lapponicus. LarL_anp LonGspur.— This 
boreal species, usually so rare, seems to have been in a roving 
mood during the winter of 1884-85. At Far Rockaway Beach, 
Queens Co., February 7, 1885, while on a collecting trip with 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, one was secured by him as it was flushed from 

ort beach erass where we were looking fo Ipswich Spar- 


ws. February 26, 1SSs,. several flocks of from six to ten indi- 





F. Hendrickson on some filled-in 
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roads, running through what was formerly a swamp, in the upper 
part of Long Island City, Queens Co. They were in company 
with a few Snowflakes and Horned Larks. Two days later he 
saw a few scattered Longspurs and one mixed flock of Longspurs, 
Horned Larks, and a few Snowflakes. This flock, he says, con- 
tained about twenty or twenty-five Longspurs. They were very 
wild and difficult of approach. Four were secured and preserved. 
All were males and were in good condition. This Arctic wave 
must have been receding, as no more were seen, although Mr 
Hendrickson carefully looked for them in the same and other lo- 
calities many times subsequently. As from a receding wave one 
often sees a fleck of foam left lightly resting on the beach, so must 
this bird-wave have left one of its number on the Hempstead 
Plains (Queens Co.), where it was found and shot by Mr. A. H. 
Hawley, April 18, 1885. 

19. Ammodramus princeps. Ipswich Sparrow.—On 
Long Island I think this species is a regular winter resident on 
the barren sand beaches of the South Shore. It can undoubtedly 
be found from the middle of October till the first of April. Al- 
though this bird is a winter resident in numbers, yet some must 
migrate further south, as Mr. J. Dwight, Jr., found them at 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, November 22, 1884 (Auk, Vol. II, 
p. 105). It may be that the 120 miles of coast line of Long 
Island is their southern winter range, below which, however, a 
few may straggle. In addition to the Long Island records already 
published I will add the following, which will extend the time of 
their residence on the island materially. Charles Carter, of 
Shinnecock Bay, wrote me October 20, 1884, that he had seen 
Sut one princeps this fall; that on October 12. There can be no 
doubt of Mr. Carter’s identification of the bird, as he is very 
familiar with the species, having shot and sent to me a large 
number of them from time totime. He isa keen and reliable 
observer, and I am indebted to him for many valuable notes and 
rare birds. Very early in November he commenced to send me 
specimens of this species and continued to do so at intervals all 
winter. February 7, 1885, Dr. A. K. Fisher and myself secured 
eleven during a walk of two miles onthe beach at Rockaway, 
and saw at least three individuals which we did not get. On the 
same ground, the 23d of the same month, Mr. L. S. Foster and my- 
self shot thirteen and saw probably as many more. Of these the 
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genital organs of some of the males were quite sensibly increased 
in size, and of .some received March 19 they were quite marked- 
ly so. Some of these last specimens were in the midst of the 
moult. April 1, I received from Mr. Carter two specimens, the 
stomachs of which were filled with small black insects. This 
was the first instance where I had found anything but vegetable 
matter used for food. All of the stomachs examined before con- 
tained, so far as I could determine, seeds. Mr. N. T. Lawrence 
kindly permits me to record one shot at Far Rockaway Beach, 
April 3, 1885. He thinks he saw another the same day. Here- 
after this species will have to be relegated to the commonplace, 
and not worthy of special record on Long Island. 

20. Spizella pusilla. Fre_p SpArrow.—Mr. S. B. Strong, 
of Setauket, Suflolk Co., N. Y., brought me a fine specimen, 
which he had shot on his farm January 31,1585. [tis worthy of 
record, as its stay must have been voluntary, there being no 
evidence on the bird itself to lead me to believe that it had been 
hurt or disabled in any manner. 

21.. Piranga rubra. Summer TANAGER.—While at Sag 
Harbor recently I found among some mounted birds in the shop 
of Lucas & Buck, an adult specimen of this species which was 
shot some time in May, 1885, near the village of Bridghampton. 
Mr. Ivan C. Byram, of Sag Harbor, wrote me that on April 7, 
1886, a friend shot a strange bird. It was unfortunately eaten by 
a cat, which did not know its value as a specimen. From the 
description given of the bird I have no doubt but that it was 
correctly identified by Mr. Byram asa Summer Tanager. Mr. 
Albert Lott, of Merrick, Queens Co., sent one to me _ for 
identification. He wrote that it was shot by a neighbor, May 14, 
r886. At the time it was killed it was near his hives catching 
the bees. It did not eat any portion of them except the head. 
[t had been about the place for three or four days. 

22. Thryothorus ludovicianus. CaroLtinA WreEN.— 
Giraud says of this bird: ‘Occasionally during the summer 
months, this large and musical Wren is seen on Long Island.’* 
The later published records for the country lying east and north 


of Lone Island are for the summer months, with the notable 


exceptions of the record made by Mr. H. A. Purdiet, of Boston, 


* Birds of Long Island, p, 75. 


Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol, [V, p.61 
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Mass., of one taken at Saybrook, Conn., November 25, 1878, 
and by Mr. John H. Sage,* of one taken at Portland, Conn., 
March 2, 1883. The November specimen was undoubtedly a 
bird that had spent the summer in the locality where it was 
secured, and the March specimen may possibly have braved the 
rigors of a New England winter. It undoubtedly did, as I am 
now able to present a recurd of one taken in January, thus 
confirming that supposition, and showing that although they, as 
a family, prefer the more genial climate of the Southern States, 
yet an individual of unusual hardiness is sometimes seen. Mr. 
John D. Hicks, of Old Westbury, L. I., was attracted, January 
30, 1885, by a loud call-note, which resembled, ‘‘as near as I 
can produce it, kach,’”” and proceeded from a tangled and 
swampy thicket near his lumber yard at Roslyn, L. I. Proceeding 
to the place whence the sound issued, he saw the bird on a low 
willow tree, giving utterance to its peculiar note and acompany- 
ing each one with a Wren-like motion. It gave no song whatever, 
was sprightly, and in good condition, and was busily occupied 
in looking for food. Not having a gun with him at the time he 
was unable to secure it, but on the following day (January 31) 
he found it in a swamp not more than five hundred feet from 
where it was seen the day before. On both occasions it was in 
company with a mixed flock of Tree and White-throated 
Sparrows. The swamp in which it was found is full of springs 
that very rarely freeze. 

23. Turdus aliciz bicknelli. BickNELL’s THrusH.—With 
a number of birds which were sent to me, that had been killed by 
striking the Great West Bay Light (Shinnecock Bay), Long 
Island, on the night of October 1, 1881, were four Thrushes, which 
I labelled a/écz@. Quite recently I submitted them to Mr. Bick- 
nell, who pronounced two of them to be undoubted examples of 
the new variety d¢ckvel/z7. I have therefore the pleasure of ad- 
ding another bird to the known avi-fauna of Long Island. 

24. Turdus aonalaschke pallasii. Hermit THrusu.—A 
case of the probable breeding of this Thrush on Long Island has 
come to my notice through the kindness of Mr. Charles Earle, of 
New York City. On the 23d of September, 1878, near Lake 
Ronkonkoma, he secured a Thrush of this species in the nest- 


* Bull. Nutt. Orn, Club, Vol. VIII, p. 120. 
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ing plumage, and on the next or the following day another in the 
same plumage. Both specimens show conclusively that they are 
very young birds, each being in the undeveloped feather-stage 
peculiar to altricial birds just leaving the nest. As both speci- 
mens were taken in the same neighborhood, it is presumable that 
they were nest companions, although one is some days more de- 
veloped than the other. I have shown them to Mr. J. A. Allen, 
who informs me that he knows of no instance of such immature 


birds migrating. 


THE AFFINITIES OF CH/£ZTURA. 
BY FREDERIC A. LUCAS. 


For a long time the Swifts have been debarred from the society 
of passerine birds and made to associate with those contained in 
that avian waste basket, termed the order Picariz. Of late, 
however, several ornithologists, notably Mr. Sharpe and Dr. 
Parker, have advanced a plea for their reinstatement in the order 
Passeres. Latest of these is Dr. Shufeldt who reaches the con- 
clusion * that ‘tthe Swifts are essentially modified Swallows, and, 
as the family Cypselida, they belong, in the order Passeres, next 
to that group.” 

Notwithstanding the evident care of Dr. Shufeldt’s work I must 
confess myself as unconvinced by the evidence he brings forward 
and will briefly review the case of Chetura as a plea for the 
continued separation of Swifts and Swallows and the retention of 
the first named family near the Hummingbirds. I am well aware 
of the risk I run in opposing my own slight knowledge of the 
subject to the results of Dr. Shufeldt’s more extended studies, 
and it is with still greater difidence that I venture to disagree 
with so distinguished a morphologist as Dr. Parker. Nevertheless, 
until still more evidence to the contrary is adduced, I will hold 
fast to Huxley’s union of Hummingbirds and Swifts. As for 
the Caprimulgide, there are few, I think, who will object to their 





* Contribution to the Comparative Osteology of the Trochilidze, Caprimulgidz, and 
Cypselidze. Proc. Zoél. Soc. London, Dec. 1 1885. 
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being placed in an order by themselves. They are a most 
attractive group of birds for study, and all that I have examined 
or seen figured offer good cranial generic characters, which is 
more than can be said for most birds. In the ensuing compari- 
sons Zrochilus may be construed as 7. colubris, while Chelidon 
stands for C. erythrogaster, this bird having been chosen 
simply because its name is a little less formidable than that of 
most Swallows, and not from any peculiarity of its skeleton. 

Before taking up the more salient structural characters, it may 
be well to say that, viewed in profile, the skull of Chetura is 
very suggestive of Chordecles, while that of Chelidom unmistak- 
ably resembles that of a Flycatcher. The sphenoidal rostrum of 
Chetura is broad, the palatines are separated from one another, 
and the pterygoids are in close proximity to the basi-temporal 
region,* all characters wherein Chetura agrees with Zrochilus 
and differs from Chelidom. This bird has the rostrum narrow, 
the palatines applied to each other posteriorly, and the pterygoids 
standing well out from the basi-temporal region, as in the higher 
Passerines. In Chetura the curiously expanded end of the vomer 
abuts on the maxillo-palatines, with which in young birds it is 
intimately connected. While this is wholly unlike the sharp- 
pointed, anteriorly free, vomer of Zrochzlus, and more nearly re- 
sembles the typically passerine vomer of Chelidon, yet the vomer 
of Chelidon is quite free from the maxillo-palatines, although it 
overlies them for its entire length. Now, among the Goatsuckers, 
Chordeiles has a slender, pointed vomer, which at first rests upon 
and later in life coalesces with the united maxillo-palatines, while 
in Axtrostomus, and to a less extent in Vyctédromus, the vomer 
is broad and atits free extremity articulates with the maxillo-pala- 
tines. Assuredly there is an interesting suggestion of relation- 
ship between Chetura and the Goatsuckers, and a study of the 
embryology of the former bird would undoubtedly yield good re- 
sults. The maxillo-palatines of Aztrostomus terminate in recurved 
points which bear a certain resemblance to the slender, curved 
maxillo-palatines of Chetura. In Chelidon these bones are ex- 
panded at their free extremities, these expansions having the 





*Perhaps I over estimatethe importance of this last character, but it is a pronounced 
feature of many ‘Picarize,’ notably of the Woodpeckers and Goatsuckers, less so of the 
Cuckoos, 
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same peculiar and characteristic shape in the six species of Swal- 
lows at my disposal.* 

The maxillo-palatines of Zrochtlus are apparently not pro- 
longed, but it would be unsafe to affirm too postively that such 
is the case before examining some large species, since, even if 
present, they would be filamentous in character. 

I will touch but briefly on the vertebral column and ribs, as 
both time and space are wanting for a careful analysis of the 
characters contained therein. The following table shows the 
number of vertebrae and ribs in 7rochzlus, Chetura, and Cheli- 
don, the two Limose being added to show of how little value is 
the mere number of vertebrae. LZ. rufa is quoted from Eyton, 
and while his term ‘sacral’ includes some presacrals and some 
caudals, neither the total number of vertebra nor the proportion 
of true dorsals and cervicals is thereby affected. 


Trochilus. Chetura. Chelidon. Limosa Limosa 
Sedoa. rufa, 


A) OR See ee eee rer 13 14 13 15 12 
PRRONNIOG i oc & wane oc iewws bxeawe § | 8 II 7 
DEED hws ecewinbeensduseehen oe 4 3 3 4 15 
Caudals including pygostyle. 9 I2 12 I2 6 

DORE Skewes Kw ahles eu where 34 36 26 42 10 
ce RN ae a ce paws owas I 2 I 2 I 
a NT aN i ee ah a 8 7 6 S 7 


The term sacral is here applied to the ¢v#e sacrals as defined by 
Huxley and Parker. 

According to the above table, 7. coldubris possesses one more 
vertebra than does 7. a/exandri, while the arrangement of ribs 
‘is also different. At first sight the last, free rib seems to be 
without a corresponding vertebra, but careful examination shows 
that the last apparent presacral vertebra is really composed of two. 
Very fortunately there was one specimen of Zyrochz/us among 
my material in which the vertebrae could be clearly counted. 
Very significant is the fact that the last rib of Chaetura, like that 
of Trochilus, is imperfect, only the lower moiety with its attached 
sternal rib being present. A similar condition is found in the 
Loons, but not that I am aware of in any passerine bird. Cyf- 
selus is the same as Chetura and I venture the prediction that 
careful dissection will reveal this rib in Panxyftila. 

*In Dr, Shufeldt’s figures of Panypftila and TZachycineta the maxillo-palatines are 


impertect. 
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The free caudals of Trochtlus and Chetura agree in having long, 
slender, recurved transverse processes, in which particular they 
resemble the Goatsuckers, and contrast with the Swallows, whose 
short transverse processes are like those of other Passeres. 

A character of great importance is found in the manner in which 
the ribs join the sternum. In Zyrochtlus and Chetura they 
articulate with the dody of the sternum, while in Chelédon, as in 
all Passeres I have examined, the ribs are attached only to the 
costal process. In this particular, as in many others, the Goat- 
suckers more nearly resemble the passerine birds than does 
Chetura. To say nothing of the great depth of keel* possessed 
by both Zrochilus and Chetura, their sterna agree in having 
small costal processes and un-notched, rounded posterior borders. 
In Chetura, as Dr. Shufeldt has noticed in Panyftz/a, there are 
numerous vacuities in the body of the sternum and the upper part 
of the keel. This is but an exaggeration of the structure found 
in Zrochilus, whose sternum is honey-combed by irregular 
depressions which in many places lack but little of completely 
perforating the walls of the sternum. 

The manubrium is entirely wanting in Zrochzlus and very small 
in Chetura. 

In all these particulars Chetura and Tyrochilus contrast 
strongly with Chel¢don, which has the large Y-shaped manubrium, 
prominent costal processes, and deeply bi-notched sternum so 
characteristic of the Passerines.t The sterna of Chordezles and 


* Speaking of Panyptila, Dr. Shufeldt says (p. 907) “the keel to the sternum is not 
so deep in comparison with the remainder of the bone as we often find it among Pas- 
seres, and in this particular it is not to be mentioned with the extraordinary carinal 
development of Zyrochilus.” 

Dr. Shufeldt’s eye has certainly deceived him here, for a pair of dividers applied to 
his figures shows that the proportion of length to depth is very nearly the same in both. 
As to the matter of carinal development among the Passeres, I must confess myself 
unable to name one which at all equals Chetura or Panyptila. At the same time it 
must be borne in mind that these proportions do not show the true state of the case, 
since Zrochilus and Chetura have sterna not only unusually deep but unusually long. 
rhe relation of depth to length is much greater in the sternum of Chordeitles than in 
Trochilus, but the breast bone of Chordei/es isa short one. In Chetura and Campy- 
lopterus the proportion of length to depth is identical, 

+ Among birds the characters afforded by the sternum are so important that I must 
confess myselfa little surprised that Dr. Shufeldt should so readily reject them (see p. 
914), when only two pages before he lays stress on the development of the phalanges. 
The notched or un-notched condition of the xiphoid border is in no way due to physi- 
ological adaptation, while the modifications of the phalanges are very largely so caused. 
Some of the parrots fly well, some very poorly, none at all compare with Z7ochilus or 
Chetura. And yet all (de Huxley) have the sternum un-notched. 
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Trogon resemble each other closely and are intermediate in form 
between those just described. In these birds the manubrium is 
absent, the costal processes large, and the xiphoid border marked 
with two rounded excavations. 

The coracoids of both Chetura and Trochilus are short and 
stout, and in both birds these bones, instead of resting in the 
usual coracoid groove, articulate with a raised oval facet, forming 
a shallow ball and socket joint. While there is as wide a difference 
between the coracoids of Chetura and Trochilus as Dr. Shufeldt 
points out between Zrochilus and Panyfitila, this discrepancy is 
almost entirely due to the unusual development of the inner 
edge of the bone in Zyrochi/us. This is so great as to make the 
distal end of the coracoid as wide as the proximal, while the 
prolongation of the clavicular process and its fusion with the 
scapular process forms a tendinal foramen. There is nothing of 
this in Chetura, but there zs a good sized foramen correspond- 
ing to the lower foramen of Z7yrochzlus. and the coracoid as a 
whole is entirely different from the long, slender, imperforate bone 
we find in Chelédon and other typical Passeres. Here, again, 
Chordeiles stands intermediate between Chefura and Chelidon, 
the coracoid being moderately stout, but long and imperforate. 
The furculum of Zrochzlus is widely U-shaped, has an almost 
rudimentary hypocleidium, is devoid of an anterior process at its 
articulation with the coracoid, and is so short as to reach but half 
way to the anterior angle of the sternal keel.* 

The furculum of Chetura agrees with that of Zrochzlus in all 
respects save width, and even here it greatly exceeds the corres- 
ponding bone of Che/idon. The furculum of Chel/don, more- 
over, reaches from coracoid to angle of sternum, has clavicular 
ends anteriorly expanded, and a large backwardly directed hypo- 
cleidium. 

The point of the scapula has a downward droop in Trochilus 
that is wanting in that of Chetura, but in the nestling of this 
latter bird the cartilaginous supra-scapula is bent downward at 
an angle even greater than in 7rochilus. The curious shape of 
the humerus in 7rochzlus and Chetura is due to the total sup- 


* This shortness is not only affarent but rea/, and is not due to the depth of keel, 
Owing to the shortness of the coracoids the furculum of Che/idon will reach from 
scapula to angle of keel in Chetura, and that of Vireo will do the same for Campylop- 


terus, 
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pression of the shaft, the elongation of the distal head, and the 
exaggeration of all ridges.* The shortness of the humerus in 
Trochilus is remarkable, but in this particular it is equalled by 
Chetura, while the strange development of the radial ridge in 
this latter bird is, so far as I am aware, peculiar to the Swifts. 
The humerus of Che/¢don is merely that of any typical Passerine 
alittle shortened. Os humero-scapulare is present in Chelidon, 
but I have been unable to find it either in Chetura or Trochilus. 
This, however, does not signify much, for this little bone is found 
in such a distant relative of the Passeres as Steatornis. Tro- 
chilus has two anconeal sesamoids; Chetura, Cheltdon, and 
many Passerines have but one.t 

The curious, straight antebrachium of Chetura is apparently 
another peculiarity of the Swifts, and bears no resemblance 
whatever to the forearm of either Tvrochilus, Chelidon, or 
Chordetles. The radius and ulna of Zrochilus are strongly 
bowed outward from one another, an arrangement which prob- 
ably has some direct relation to the rapidity with which the wing 
is moved, for the same thing occurs in 7zvamus,and to a less 
degree in the Gallina, and these birds are noted for their rapid 
wing beats. The principal bone of the carpus, the ulnare, is 
very similar in both Zrochi/us and Chetura, its inner side being 
prolonged into a process which overlaps, or underlies the meta- 
carpus. The ulnare of Chordezles resembles that of Chetura, 
but the ulnare of Che/¢don has the roughly trihedral shape cus- 
tomary among the Passeres. The second metacarpal of Chetura 
is round, as in Zrochtlus and Chordetles, and is very different 
from the broad, flat metacarpal of Chelidon, Ampel?s, and other 
passerine birds. Its length in comparison with the ulna is the 
same in Chetura and Trochilus. 

The first phalanx of the second digit is proportionally much 


* A word in regard to variation. Apparently the smaller the bird the more exag- 
gerated the characters of its bones. Thus little Se/asphorus with its narrow wings has 
in proportion to its size a more widely forked furculum, a stouter and more rugose 
humerus, and deeper sternal keel than its larger relative Campylopterus. 

¢ The majority of passerine birds dissected by me have an anconeal sesamoid, one 
on the ulnar side of the carpus, and one on the anterior edge of the wing at the base 
of the first phalanx of the second digit. I am inclined to believe that these sesamoids 
are seldom if ever lacking in Passeres except when lost in preparation, as may readily 


happen. 
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shorter in Chetura than in Trochélus. In shape it is intermedi- 
ate between Zrochilus and Chordetles, Trochilus being inter- 
mediate between Chordetles and Chelidon. The first phalanx 
of the third digit of Zrochzlus, although long and slender, does 
not begin to equal in these respects the corresponding phalanx of 
Aptenodytes, and is approximated even by Chordezles, so that 
mere length can hardly be adjudged a good distinctive character. 
In the manner in which the second and third digits articulate with 
the metacarpus 7rochilus, Chetura and Chordetles agree very 
well among themselves, showing little of the ‘breaking joints’ found 
in Chelidon and other Passerines. In the proportional length of 
the outer phalanx of the second digit Chetura falls a little short 
of Trochilus, although vastly exceeding Chelédon. 

The most remarkable feature in the pelvis of Zrochilus is the 
great length of the slender, incurved pubes, which almost touch 
one another. This is also the case with Chetura, although to a 
much less degree. In Che/édon, on the contrary, the pubes are 
of but moderate length and but slightly incurved, so that they are 
very far removed from one another at their extremities, as in the 
higher Passerines. Chordez/es, in this as in other particulars, 
lies between Chelidon and Chetura. 

A slighter character is found in the varying development of 
the ilio-neural grooves. ‘These are practically obsolete in Zyro- 
chilus and nearly so in Chetura, shallow in Chordetles, and 
deeply excavated in Chelidon, Ampelis, Merula, and others. 
The region immediately over the true sacrals is strongly tumose in 
both Trochilus and Chetura, but not at all in Chelidon, or even 
Chordeiles. 

Passing by the femora, which present few salient characters, we 
find that 7Zrochilus and Chetura have the cremZal ridges of the 
tibia but poorly defined, while in Chelédon they stand forth as 
boldly as in Merula, Chordet/les again holding a median position. 
In Vyrochtlus the fibula is one-fourth the length of the tibia. in 
Chetura \ess than one third, in ChelZdon over one-half. 

Both 7rochilus and Chetura have a deep groove on the front 
of the ‘tarsus,’ at the lower end of which is a comparatively large 
foramen. Not only Chelédon but Chordezles also has the shallow 
tarsal groove and minute perforation of the higher Passerines. 
Trochilus is peculiar in having a deep notch or emargination on 


the inner side of the ‘tarsus’ near its proximal extremity. 
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Trochilus, Chetura, and Chelidon all agree in having the 
penultimate phalanges of the foot much the longest of the series, 
Chetura standing first in the list. In this respect the three dis- 
agree with Chordezles, in which the phalanges are inclined to be 
sub-equal. Finally, both Zrochz/us and Chetura have the three 
anterior digits of the foot somewhat equal in length, while Che- 
lidon has the middle digit much longer than the others, and Chor- 
deiles exaggerates the condition existing in Chelidon. 

In thus reviewing the affinities of Chetura, I am fully aware 
that my comparisons have not been so extended as could be wished, 
but to have done the subject justice would have required an 
amount of time and material that unfortunately do not lie at my 
disposal. As Dr. Parker well says, ‘the structures of the skull 
and face govern the entire body,” yet where these are divided in 
their allegiance it is surely allowable to fall back on other charac- 
ters. Now, if I have read the skull of Chetura aright, it has af- 
finities not only with the Passeres but with the Hummingbirds 
and Goatsuckers.* 

Such being the case the remaining portions of the skeleton 
would seem unmistakably to point to the relationship of Chetura 
with Zrochilus, while between these birds and the Passeres 
stand the Goatsuckers. 

I am indebted to my friend, Mr. L. M. McCormick, for his kind- 
ness in supplying me with the specimens of 7rochilus, Chetura, 
and Swallows on which this article has been mainly based, and 
to the National Museum for the use of the other material. 

[Since this paper has been in the printer’s hands Mr. J. W. 
Scollick has furnished me with a specimen of Cotzle riparia, 
thus enabling me to @xamine all the North American Swallows. 
Dr. W. K, Parker has most kindly sent me Cyfselus apus, and 
although I have not as yet had time to fully prepare the skeleton 
and compare it carefully with Chefura yet it promises to show 
no marked differences from that bird except, of course, in the 
numbering of the phalanges. ] 


* In order to be free from preconceived ideas Dr. Parker's matchless treatise on the 
Skull of A°githognathous Birds was not consulted until this paper was finished. It is 
now a source of great satisfaction to me to find that in this, as in other places, I have 
followed in the footsteps of so trustworthy a guide, 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW JAY FROM CALIFORNIA. 
BY H. W. HENSHAW. 


Aphelocoma insularis, sp. nov. 


General color above, including surface of wings and tail, dark azure 
blue, deepest on head. 

Back deep sepia brown. Feathers from just anterior to eye to the occiput 
tipped with white, forming a streaked line. Sides of head, extending 
well down on neck and breast, dark azure blue. A spot anterior and 
posterior to eye, including lores and ear-coverts, black. 

Feathers of throat and breast ashy white edged with blue. Posteriorly 
the underparts dull white. Crissum and under tail-coverts blue. 

Has. Santa Cruz Island, California. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


Wing. Tail. Bill. Tarsus. 


GB Ade nce cece ccccccvcccccccccccces 5-30 6— 1.30 1.85 
2 OS, EE ee are Tea tea ae ee 5-40 6.28 c.30 1.79 
RPMI 0ld bad Se dwict sa ae owes svocece 5540 GIO 1.17 (F.65 


The island to which the above species is confined, so far as 
known at present, is the innermost of the Santa Barbara Group, 
and is distant from the California coast about twenty miles. While 
on a short visit to the island in June, 1875, I collected three 
specimens of the bird in question which, after considerable 
hesitation, I decided to call californica, though they differed 
considerably from the few specimens of that bird then at hand. 
Since then the number of specimens of californica in the 
National Museum has so materially increased that nearly every 
portion of its range on the west coast, from Cape St. Lucas to 
Oregon, is represented in the series. Having recently had oc- 
casion to examine the entire collection of Jays, Mr. Ridgway 
has kindly called my attention to the fact that notwithstanding 
the accession of so much new material the island specimens still 
remain unique. I therefore hesitate no longer to describe them 
as representing a new species. 

The insular habitat of the bird would seem to preclude the 
possibility of intergradation with the mainland form, if, indeed, 
the ample material at hand for comparison did not negative such 
an assumption. 

The origin of the bird can hardly be doubtful. Individuals 
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doubtless reached the island from the mainland, and being non- 
migratory their continued residence under new conditions has 
effected very considerable changes of size and coloration. 

The essential differences of the island bird from californica 
are its large size, deeper colors, especially of the brown on back, 
and the blue under tail-coverts instead of white. With reference 
to its coloration, it is a curious fact that all the colors are 
much deeper than of specimens from the northern counties of 
California and of Oregon where, from the presence of deep 
forests and a heavy rainfall, the coloration should be darker than 
anywhere to the southward. Specimens of ca/¢fornica from the 
mainland, both in California and Oregon, appear to be remark- 
ably uniform in coloration. In its blue under tail-coverts Zzsz/a- 
ris is like woodhousez, but otherwise its resemblance to that form 
is no closer than to cal¢fornica. 

Several other species of land birds were found to inhabit the 
island, and doubtless there were a considerable number not de- 
tected in the very hurried search, especially as but a small por- 
tion of the island was visited. Specimens were obtained of 
Otocoris alpestris rubea, Sturnella magna neglecta, Carpo- 
dacus frontalis rhodocolpus, Melospiza fasciata samuelis, 
and -lelminthophila celata lutescens. None of these, however, 
so far as the few specimens testify, show noteworthy differences 
from the respective mainland forms. 


THE BIRDS OF WESTERN MANITOBA—ADDENDA. 
BY ERNEST E. THOMPSON. 


[N. B.—Hitherto I have written under the assumed name of “Seton”; henceforth 
| shall write and be known only by my true name, as above.] 


Mr. RipGway informs me that in the National Museum at Washington 
there is a specimen of true Pediacetes Phastanellus from Lake Winnipeg. 
The common Manitoban form is probably campestris. 

My brother, Dr. A. S. Thompson, has sent me from Carberry, a Great 
Crested Flycatcher (Myéarchus crinttus), thus confirming my aural iden- 
tification as published. Also a Bluebird (Szaléa séalis) with nest and 
eggs. 

258. Sturnella magna. Mrapow Lark.—Given by Professor Macoun 
as found at ‘“‘Grand Valley and north of Lat. 51.°” 
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THE BIRDS OF THE WEST INDIES, INCLUDING 
THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, THE GREATER AND 
THE LESSER ANTILLES, EXCEPTING 
THE ISLANDS OF TOBAGO 
AND TRINIDAD. 


BY CHARLES B. CORY. 


[ Continued from p. 381.] 
Famity PSITTACID. 
Genus Ara Briss. 
Ara BRisson, Orn. 1760. 


Ara tricolor (BrEcusT.). 


Psittacus tricolor Becust. Kurze Ueb. p. 64, pl. 1 (1811). 

Macrocercus tricolor ViertLu. Nouv. Dict. p. 262.—Less. Traité d’Orn. p. 
186 (1831).—Cas. J. f. O. 1856, p. 105.—BREWER, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist. VII, p. 307 (1860).—GUNDL. Repert. Fisico-Nat. Cuba, I, 
p- 297 (1866) ; 7b. J. f. O. 1874, p. 163. 

Sittace tricolor WAGL. Mon. Psitt. p. 669 (1832).—Finscn, Die Papag. 
Mon. Bearb. I, p. 409 (1867). 

Ara tricolor D’ORB. in La Sagra’s Hist. Nat. Cuba, Ois. p. 161 (1840).— 
Gray, Gen. Bds. II, No. § (1844-49).—Gosse, Bds. Jam. p. 260 
(1847).—ALBRECHT, J. f. O. 1862, p. 202.—ScL. & SaAtv. Nom. 
Avium Neotr. p. 111 (1873).—A. & E. Newron, Handb. Jamaica 
p- 110 (1881).—Cory, List Bds. W.I. p. 20 (1885). 

Macrocercus makavouanna STEPH. Gen. Zool. XIV, p. 112. 

Macrocercus (Aracanga) tricolor LEMB. Aves Cuba, p. 132 (1850).—Bp 
Rev. Mag. Zool. 1854, p. 149. 

Arara tricolor Br. Naum. 1856.—ScHLEG. Mus. Pays-Bas, Psitt. p. 4 
(1564). 

Primolinus tricolor Gray, Handl. Bds. I, p. 145 (1870). 


Sp. CHAR. Male:—Forehead red, becoming yellowish red on the top of 
the head, and shading into bright yellow on the nape; feathers of the 
upper back cinnamon red, edged with greenish; lesser wing-coverts 
brown, with reddish edgings ; entire underparts scarlet red, showinga 
tinge of orange on the cheeks and throat, some of the feathers show- 
ing yellowon the belly; primaries and secondaries showing bright 
blue on the upper surface; under surface of primaries pale brownish 
red; upper surface of tail-feathers showing the feathers cinnamon red, 


shading into bright blue on the tips, some feathers showing more 
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blue than cinnamon, while in others the cinnamon predominates ; 
under surface of tail-feathers cinnamon red, showing bright orange 
when heldin the light; crissum pale blue; bare skin around the eye 
probably dull white; bill dark brown, pale at the tip; legs and feet 
brownish; iris pale yellow. 

The sexes are probably similar. 

Length (skin), including tail, about 18; wing, 11; tail, 10; tarsus 

.85; bill, curve, 2, straight line from base to tip, 1.75. 

Hasitat. Cuba. Jamaica. 


It is not impossible that Ara mdlitaris may have occurred in 
Cuba and Jamaica, but it is improbable. The bird recorded as 
such was perhaps A. ¢récolor wrongly identified; Gosse re- 
marks, however, that every description he received of the bird 
agreed with that of A. mzlitarzs, ‘the Great Green Macaw of 
Mexico.” Dr. Gundlach writes me he believes A. ¢récolor is still 
to be found in the swamps of Cuba, and that years ago he killed 
a number of birds of this species in the swamps of southern Cuba. 


He has several fine specimens in his collection. 


Genus Conurus KuHL. 


Conurus KUHL, Consp. Psitt. 4, 1830. 


Conurus euops (WaGL.). 


Sittace euops WAGL. Mon. Psitt. p. 638 ( 1832). 

Psittacus euopfs HALM. Orn. Atl. Pap. p. 95 (1836). 

Conurus guianensts D’OrB. in La Sagra’s Hist. Nat. Cuba, Ois. p. 162 

1840).—LEMB. Aves Cuba, p. 132 (1850). 

Conurus euops GRAY, Gen. Bds. 
II, No. 26 (1844-49).—FINSCH, 
Die Papag. Mon. Bearb. I, p. 
474 (1867).—Sci. & SALv. 
Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 112 
( 1873 ). — Cory, List Bds. 
W. I. p. 20 (1885). 

Evopsitta evops Br. Rev. Mag. 
Zool. 1854, p. 151. 

Psittacara euops SOUANCE, Rev. 
Mag. Zool. 1856, p. 69. 

Conurus guyanensts CAB. J. f.O. 
1856, p. 106. — Brewer, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. VII, p. 
307 (1860). 
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Conurus evops GuNvL. Repert. Fisico-Nat. Cuba, I, p. 297 (1866); 7d. 
J. f. O. 1874, p. 164; #. Anal. Soc. Esp. Hist. Nat. VIII, p. 229 
(1878). 

Evopsitta guyanensts GRAY, Handl. Bds. II, 146 (1870). 





Sp. CHar. Male: 


head dotted here and there with small touches of bright red; this 


General plumage green, dark above, light beneath; the 


marking does not seem at all constant; a broad patch of vermillion 
red on the under wing-coverts, extending upon the carpus; shafts of 
wing and tail-feathers brownish black; bare skin around the eye 
bluish white. 
The sexes are apparently similar. 
Length (skin), 9.75; wing, 5.50; tail, 5.50; tarsus, .50. 
Hapirat. Cuba. 


Conurus xantholzemus Sct. 


Conurus xantholemus Sci. Ann. Nat. Hist. 3d ser. IV, p. 225; 2b. Cat. 
Am. Bds. p. 348 (1862).—A. & E. NEwron, Ibis, 1859, p. 374.— 
Cassin, Pr. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1860, p. 377.—TaAytLor, Ibis, 
1864, p. 171.—GRay, Handl. Bds. I, p. 148 (1870).—Cas. J. f. O. 
1879, p. 222.—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 20 (1885). 

Conurus xanthogenius ScL. & SALv. Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 112 (1873). 





Sp. CuHar. Male:—Forehead, sides of the head and chin bright orange; 
rest of upper surface bright green; underparts yellowish green, 
marked with orange on the belly and abdomen; primaries blue, 
showing green on the outer webs, and having the shafts and tips 
brown; upper surface of tail green; under surface of tail yellow; bill 
dark. 

The sexes are similar. 
Length (skin), 9.50; wing, 6; tail, 5; tarsus, .35; bill, .go. 
Hapirat. St. Thomas and St. Croix. 


Conurus nanus (ViG.). 


Psittacara nana ViG. Zool. Journ. V, p. 273 (1830).—LEar, Parr. pl. 12. 
—WaGL. Mon. Psitt. p. 640 (1832). 

Conurus nanus GRAY, Gen. Bds. II, No. 32 (1844-49).—Souance, Icon. 
Perr. pl. 12. fig. 1.—ALBRECHT, J. f. O. 1862, p. 203.—Sci. Cat. Am. 


Bds. p. 349 (1862).—Marcn, Pr. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1863, p. 284. 
—~Finscu, Die Papag. Mon. Bearb. I, p. 520 (1867).—Gray, Handl. 
sds. II, p. 148 (1870).—Sci. & SALtv. Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 112 
(1873).—A. & E. Newron, Handb. Jamaica, p. 110 (1881).—Cory, 


List Bds. W. I. p. 20 (1885). 
Conurus flaviventer Gosse, Bds. Jam. p. 263 (1847). 
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Sp. CHAR. Male:—Entire upper plumage bright green; underparts show- 
ing a brownish tinge on the throat and breast; dull olive on the 
belly; upper surface of tail bright green shading into blue at the 
tip; under surface of tail yellow; outer webs of primaries green, 
inner webs blue, becoming brown at the edge; bill pale. 

The sexes are apparently similar. 
Length (skin), 10; wing, 5.25; tail, 5; bill, r. 
HaBitaT. Jamaica. 


Conurus chloropterus (Souancek). 


Psittacara chloroptera SOUANCE, Rev. Mag. Zool. 1856, p. 59. 

Conurus chloropterus Sci. P. Z. S. 1857, p. 234.—Finscu, Die Papag. 
Mon. Bearb. I, p. 469 (1867).—Cory, Bds. Haiti & San Domingo, 
p- 113 (1855) ; 2b. List Bds. W. I. p. 20 (1885). 

Psitticus (Conurus) chloropterus BRYANT, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. XI, 
p- 96 (1866). 


Sp. CHAR. Male:—General plumage yellowish green, darkest on the tail 
and wings; under surface of wings and tail greenish yellow; under 
wing-coverts bright scarlet, showing upon the edge of the wing; 
bill pale; feet dark brown; some specimens occasionally show 
feathers tipped with red upon the back and wings, but generally so 
slightly as to be hardly noticeable. Immature birds often show 
yellow on the primaries. 

The sexes are similar. 
Length, 12; wing, 7; tail, 6; tarsus, .50. 
Hasitat. San Domingo. 


Conurus gundlachi CaBan. 


? Conurus evops GUNDL. J. f. O. 1878, p. 184. 
Conurus gundlachi Cas. Orn. Centralb. VI, p. 1 (1881) ; 2d. J. f. O. 1882, 
p- 119.—GUNDL. J. f. O. 1881, p. 401. 


Sp. CHar.—‘This species is distinguished from Conurus euops in having 
the wings nearly 3 ctm. longer, and by the extension of the red 
coloring of the lower wing-coverts, also on the under row of large 
wing-coverts, which in ewofs are yellowish olive as in most of the 
species of Conurus.” (CABANIS, l. c., orig. descr., translated. ) 

Hapsitat. Mona, near Porto Rico. 


I have never seen this species, and the descriptions of it are 
somewhat meagre. Dr. Gundlach says that he was told the 
birds came from San Domingo to the Island of Mona, but adds 
that this is only a supposition. 
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Genus Chrysotis Swains. 


Chrysotis ‘‘SwAtNson, Zool. Journ. 1837.” 


Chrysotis sallzi Sct. 


‘*Psitttacus leucocephalus? GMEL. Syst. Nat. I, p. 338 (1788).” 

Chrysotis sallei Sci. P. Z. S. 1857, p. 224; 7b. Cat. Am. Bds. p. 353 (1862). 
—Scr. & Satv. Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 113 (1873).—Cory, Bds. 
Haiti & San Domingo, p. 115 (1885); 76. List Bds. W. I. p. 20 
(1885). 

Amazona sallet SCHLEG. Mus. Pays-Bas, Psitt. p. 58 (1864). 

Psittacus (Chrysotis) sallei BRYANT, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. XI, p. 96 
(1866). 

Chrysotis ventralis GRAY, Handl. Bds. IT, p. 164 (1870). 

Chrysotis salle¢ Cory, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VII, p. 154 (1881). 


Sp. Cuar. Male:—General plumage green; forehead white, extending in 
front of the eye; top of head blue, narrowly tipped with black; a 
patch of black on the cheeks ; abdomen and basal half of tail-feathers 
crimson, wanting upon the outer web of the outer tail-feather; 
thighs pale blue in very adult birds, in most specimens green, the 
blue being scarcely perceptible; primaries and secondaries dark 
blue on the outer webs; inner webs dark brown; a small patch of 
red on the throat, which does not appear to be constant. 

The sexes are apparently similar. 
Length, 10.50; wing, 8; tail, 4.50; tarsus, .6o. 


Hasirat. Haiti and San Domingo. 


Chrysotis vittata (Bopp.). 


Psittacus vittatus Bopp. Tabl. Pl. d’ Aub. p. 49 (1783).—GRAy, Gen. Bds. 
II, No. 24 (1844-49).—SuUNDEvV. Oefv. K. Vet. Akad. Fér. 1869, p. 
599: 

Psittacus domtinicensts GMEL. Syst. Nat. I, p. 343 (1788).—VIEILL. Enc. 
Méth. p. 1375.—WAGL. Mon. Psitt. p. 597 (1832). 

Psittacus leucocephalus KUHL, Consp. p. 80 (1821). 

Chrysotis dominicensis Bp. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1854, p. 151. 

Chrysotis vittata Sci. P. Z. S. 1857, p. 224.—Gray, List Psitt. p. 83 
(1859).—Finscu, Die Papag. Mon. Bearb. II, p. 515 (1867).—Gray, 
Handl. Bds. I, p. 165 (1870).—Sci. & Satv. Nom. Avium Neotr. 
p. 113 (1873).—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 20 (1885). 

Amazona vittata SCHLEG. Mus. Pays-Bas, Psitt. p. 58 (1864). 

Chrysotis vittatus TAYLOR, Ibis, 1864, p. 171.—GuUNDL. J. f. O. 1874, p. 
312; 7b. Anal. Soc. Esp. Hist. Nat. VII, p. 228 (1878). 

Chrysotis ——BryYANT, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. X, p. 256 (1866). 
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Sp. Cuar. Male:—A narrow band of red on the forehead; upper plumage 
green; the feathers of the head and neck edged with dark brown, 
heaviest on the neck; underparts green, lighter than the back; 
yellowish green on the belly; the feathers on the breast edged with 
dull brown; primaries having the outer webs bright blue, lacking 
on the first. 

The sexes are similar. 
Length (skin), 10.50; wing, 7; tail, 4; tarsus, .60; bill, 1.35. 
Hapitrat. Porto Rico. 


Chrysotis collaria (LInn.). 


Psittacus collarius LINN. Syst. Nat. I, p. 149 (1766).—GMEL. Syst. Nat. 
I, p. 347 (1788). 

Psittacus gutturalis Miu. Syst. Nat. Suppl. p. 78 (1776). 

Psittacus leucocephalus, var. B. LAtTH. Ind. Orn. p. 118 (1790).—WAGL. 
Mon. Psitt. p. 600 (1832). 

Psittacus leucocephalus Gray, Gen. Bds. II, No. 25 (1844-49).—GossE, 
Bds. Jam. p. 269 (1847). 

Ptonus vinaceicollis LAFR. Rev. Zool. 1846, p. 241. 

Psittacus vinaceicollis Gray, Gen. Bds. II, App. p. 20 (1849). 

Chrysotis leucocephala Br. Naum. 1856, —-—. 

Chrysotis vinacetcollis Sci. P. Z. S. 1857, p. 225. 

Chrysotis collaria Sci. P. Z. S. 1861, p. 79; 2. Cat. Am. Bds. p. 353 
(1862).—ALBRECHT, J. f. O. 1862, p. 203.—Marcu, Pr. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila. 1863, p. 284.—Finscu, Die Papag. Mon. Bearb. II, p. 
517 (1868).—Gray, Handl. Bds. II, p. 164 (1870).—Scr. & SALv. 
Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 113 (1873).—A. & E. NewrTon, Handb. Ja- 
maica, p. 110 (1881).—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 20 (1885). 

‘*Chrysotis amazonicus, juv. BL. Cat. Bds. p. It.” 


Sp. CHAR. Male:—Top of head blue, the feathers indistinctly showing 
black edges, fading into green on the nape; a narrow line of white 
on the forehead; the rest of upper surface bright green; throat dull 
red, some of the feathers narrowly edged with green; cheeks green- 
ish blue; rest of underparts green; tail green, most of the feathers 
having the basal half of the inner webs dull green, faintly showing 
on the outer webs, the red entirely wanting on the central feathers. 

Length (skin), 11.50; wing 7; tail, 4.50. 


HaBitatT. Jamaica. 


Chrysotis leucocephala (Linn.). 


Psittacus leucocephalus LINN. Syst. Nat. I, p. 100 (1758). — ALpRov. Orn. 
I, p. 670.—GMEL. Syst. Nat. I, p. 338 (1788).—WaGL. Mon. Psitt. 
p. 599 (1832).—GuNDL. Repert. Fisico-Nat. Cuba, I, p. 297 (1866). 
Psittacus martinicanus Briss. Orn. IV, p. 242 (1760). 
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Chrysotis leucocephalus Swatns. Class. Bds. II, p. 301 (1837).—Brp. Rev. 
Mag. Zool. 1854.—Cas. J. f. O. 1856, p. 105.—BREWER, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. Nat. Hist. VII, p. 307 (1860).—Finscn, Die Papag. Mon. 
Bearb. II, p. 520 (1868).—Gray, Handl. Bds. II, p. 164 (1870).— 
GUNDL. J. f. O. 1874, p. 161. 

Amazona leucocephala SCHLEG. Mus. Pays-Bas, Psitt. p. 59 (1864). 

Psittacus (Chrysotis) collaria (var. bahamensis) BRYANT, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist. VI. p.—— (1866). 

Chrysotis leucocephala Sci. & SALv. Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 113 (1873).— 
Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 20 (1885). 

Chrysotis collaria Cory, Bds. Bahamal. p. 123 (1880). 


Sp. CHAR. Male:—General plumage green, many feathers narrowly tipped 
with dark brown; forehead and the top of the head to the eyes 
white; throat bright red, sometimes touched with green; some of 
the feathers on the belly brownish red; outer webs of primaries blue, 
inner webs brown; tail green, showing blue on outer webs of 
outer feathers, and red on the basal half of inner webs of all except 
the central ones, which sometimes show a trace near the shaft; bill 
yellowish white; iris brown. 

The sexes are similar. 
Length, 13; wing, 8; tail, 4.50; tarsus, .75; bill, 1.25. 


HaBitatT. Cubaand Bahamas. 


Birds from the Island of Inagua, Bahamas, vary some- 
what from Cuban examples. The Cuban bird shows deep 
crimson on the belly; the tail is light green, having the basal 
half of the inner web of the outer feathers deep red, rest of web 
pale yellowish green, the red marking becoming less and less on 
succeeding feathers until obsolete or nearly so on the two central 
ones ; red coloring slight or absent on under wing-coverts. The 
Bahama bird differs from the above by showing very little red on 
the belly, sometimes nearly absent; more red on the crissum and 
under wing-coverts; tail bluish green, the red marking shown 
only on the two outer feathers. It is possible that the diflerences 
in question are not constant, but judging from the material ex- 
amined I am of the opinion that the two forms are at least separa- 
ble sub-specifically. If this should prove to be the case Dr. 
Bryant’s name dakamensis would be used for the Bahama bird. 


Chrysotis agilis (Linn.). 
Psittacus cayenensis Briss. Orn. IV, p. 237 (1760). 
3 


Psittacus agitlis LINN. Syst. Nat. 1, p. 143 (1766).—Gossg, Bds. Jam. p. 
266 (1847). 
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Psittacus minor VikILL. Nouv. Dict. XXV, p. 314. 

Psittacus signatus Suaw, Gen. Zool. VIII, p. 510.—KuHL, Consp. p. 71 
(1821). 

Psittacus estivus KuuKL, Consp. p. 75 (1821). 

Pstttacus virescens Becust. Kurze Ueb. p. gg. 

Chrysotis signatus Swatns. Class. Bds. II, p. 301 (1837). 

Chrysotis agtlis GRAY, List Psitt. p. 82 (1859).—Sci. Cat. Am. Bds. p. 
354 (1862).—ALBRECHT, J. f. O. 1862, p. 203.—MARcH, Pr. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila. 1863, p. 284.—Finscu, Die Papag. Mon. Bearb. II, 
p- 531 (1868).—Gray, Handl. Bds. II, p. 164 (1870).—Scx. & SAtv. 
Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 113 (1873).—A. & E. Newron, Handb. 
Jamaica, p. 110 (1881).—Cory, List Bds. W.I. p. 20 (1885). 


Sp. Cuar. Male:—Top of head dark green, becoming somewhat lighter on 
the back; underparts light green; most of the feathers of the head, 
throat, and back delicately edged with black; a patch of black on 
the ear-coverts; primaries blue on the outer webs, edged with green 
on the basal portion, the blue color but slightly showing on the first 
four primaries; terminal portion of quills dark brown; tail green. 
One specimen before me has one of the wing-coverts bright red on 
one side, lacking in the other specimens 

The sexes are similar. 
Length (skin), 10; wing, 6.50; tail, 4; tarsus, .40; bill, 1.20. 
HABITAT. Jamaica, 


Chrysotis augusta (Vic.). 


Psittacus havanensis KUHL, Consp. p. 79 (1821).—WAGL. Mon. Psitt. p. 
740 (1832). 

Psittacus augustus Vic. P. Z. S. 1836, p. 80.—Gray & Mircnu. Gen. Bds. 
pl. 104 (1844-49). 

Chrysotis augustus GRAY & Mircu. Gen. Bds. No. 16 (1844-49). 

CGenochrus augustus Br. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1854, p. 151. 

Amazona augustus SCHLEG. Mus. Pays-Bas, p. 50 (1864). 

Chrysotis augusta Scu. P. Z. S. 1865, p. 437-—Finscn, Die Papag. Mon. 
Bearb, II, p. 557 (1868).—Sci. & Satv. Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 113 
(1873).—Lawr. Pr. U. S. Nat. Mus. I, pp. 62, 487 (1878).—Sct. 
P. Z. S. 1881, p. 627.—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 20 (1885). 


Sp. CHAR.—Top of the head tinged with purplish, shading into green on 
the nape; cheeks and throat reddish purple, the feathers edged with 
bluish; the feathers of the sides of the neck and nape tipped with 
dull purple, forming a sort of collar; back and wings green; feath- 
ers on the rump slightly tipped with bluish; breast and underparts 
dull purple, the feathers pale at the tips, and showing delicate 
bluish edging when held in the light; flanks green; a patch of red 
on the outer webs of two of the secondaries, faintly showing on the 
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last primary, dull towards the terminal portion, becoming bright 

scarlet on the basal half; a patch of red on the edge of the carpus; 

quills brown; tail purplish-brown; under surface of tail green. 
Length, 17; wing, 11; tail, 7; tarsus, .75; bill, 1.50. 


Hapsirat. Dominica. 


Chrysotis guildingi (Vic.). 


Psittacus guildingi Vic. P. Z. S. 1836, p. 80.—Gray, Gen. Bds. No. 28 
(1544-49). 

Chrysotts guildingt Br. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1854, p. 151.—Finscn, Die Papag. 
Mon. Bearb. IT, p. §59 (1868).—Gray, Handl. Bds. II, p. 164 (1870).— 
Sci. & SALv. Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 113 (1873).—LaAwr. Pr. U. S. 
Nat. Mus. I, pp. 193, 487 (1878).—LisTeErR, Ibis, 1880, p. 42.—Scu. 
P. Z. S. 1881, p. 627.—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 20 (1885). 

Amazona guildingt SCULEG. Mus. Pays-Bas, p. 49 (1864). 


Sp. CHAR. —Top of the head and cheeks yellowish white, shading into 
yellowish orange on the throat, and into bluish feathers with black 
edgings on the sides of the neck and nape; back pale yellowish 
brown, feathers edged with dull black; underparts pale reddish 
brown, feathers shading into green at the ends, and tipped with 
black on the belly; under surface of tail dull orange, pale yellow at 
the tip, feathers banded across the middle by a broad stripe of green; 
upper surface of tail-feathers yellow at base and tip, showing a band 
of blue across the centre; primaries dark blue, the basal half of the 
first five yellow, the rest shading into orange on the outer webs of 
the basal half and showing less and less yellow on the inner webs; 
under surface of wing yellow; greenish on the under wing-coverts; 
bill pale. 

The sexes are apparently similar. 
Length, 19; wing, 10.75; tail, 7; tarsus, .75. 
Habitat. St. Vincent. 


Chrysotis bouqueti (Brcnusr.). 


Psittacus arausiacus Mtv. Syst. Nat. Suppl. p. 79 (1766). 

Psittacus autumnalis var. B. GMEL. Syst. Nat. I, p. 345 (1788).—LATH. 
Ind. Orn. p. 124 (1790). 

Psittacus bouqueti Becust. Lath. Ueb. p. 99 (1793).—KuHL, Consp. p. 76 
(1821). : 

Psittacus cyaneocapillus Vie1Li. Enc. Méth. p. 1373.—BurM. Syst. Ueb. 
II, p. 186. 

Psittacus cerulifrons Suaw, Gen. Zool. VIII, p. 515.—Vorcnt, Cuv. 
Ueb. 1831, p. 741. 

Chrysotis cyaneocephalus Swatns. Class. Bds. II, p. 301 (1837). 

Chrysotis bouquet? GRAY, Gen. Bds. II, No. 11 (1844-49).—Br. Rev. Mag 
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Zool. 1854.——.—Sct. P. Z. S. 1881, p. 627.—Cory, List Bds. W. I. 
p- 20 (1885). 
Chrysotis nichollsi LAwr. Pr. U. S. Nat. Mus. III, p. 254 (1880). 


Sp. CuAr.—Front of head and throat dull purplish blue, palest on the 
throat; the feathers of the cheeks green, tipped with bluish; upper 
parts dark green, and the feathers tipped with dark brown; quills 
dark brown, tinged with green on the outer webs, and showing a 
patch of red on the outer web of the tenth and eleventh feathers; a 
patch of dull red mixed with yellow on the upper part of the breast 
joining the throat; underparts green, the feathers narrowly edged 
with bluish; tail-feathers showing red at the base of the inner webs, 
succeeded by dark green at the middle, and tipped with light green. 

Length, 15; wing, 9.25; tail, 6.50; tarsus, .62; bill, 1.50. 
Hasitrat. Dominica. 


Chrysotis versicolor (MULL.). 


Psittacus versicolor Muu. Syst. Nat. Suppl. p. 78 (1766). 

Chrysotis cyanopsis Finscu, Die Papag. Mon. Bearb. II, p. 528 (1868).— 
Sci. & SALv. Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 113 (1873). 

Cnochrus versicolor GRaAy, Handl. Bds. II, p. 165 (1870). 

Chrysotis bouquet? Sci. P. Z. S. 1874, p. 323; 7b. 1875, p. 61.—ALLEN, 
Bull. Nutt, Orn. Club. V, p. 169 (1880). 

Chrysotis versicolor Sci. P. Z. S. 1881, p. 627.—Cory, List Bds. W.I. p. 
20 (1885). ' 


Sp. CHAR.—Forehead and in front of the eye dark blue; top of the head, 
cheeks, and throat pale blue, the feathers tipped with black; a few 
yellowish feathers at tbe base of the skull; breast red, the feathers 
tipped with dark brown; underparts red, the feathers tipped with 
green; back and wing-coverts green, tipped with black; primaries 
dark blue on the basal portion of the outer webs; rest of the pri- 
maries dark brown; a broad patch of red on the outer webs on the 
tenth and eleventh feathers; outer tail-feathers showing bright red 
at the base, a band of blue extending half the length of the feather, 
and the terminal portion being yellow; under surface of tail-feathers 
green, having the terminal portion pale greenish yellow, and show- 
ing the red on the base of the outer feathers. 

Length, 18; wing, 11; tail, 8; tarsus, .75; bill, 1.40. 


HABITAT. Santa Lucia. 
FamMILy STRIGID. 


GENus Strix LINN. 


Strix Linn2£us, Syst. Nat. I. p. 131 (1766). 
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Strix flammea furcata (TEmm.). 


Strix furcata Tamm. Pl. Col. p. 432 (1832).--D’OrB. in La Sagra’s Hist. 
Nat. Cuba, Ois. p. 34 (1840).—GuNpL. J. f. O. 1855, p. 467.— 
BREWER, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. VII, p. 306 (1860).—GuNbL. 
Repert. Fisico-Nat. Cuba, I, p. 227 (1865) ; 7b. J. f. O. 1871, p. 79. 

Strix pratincola Goss, Bds. Jam. p. 23 (1847).—Scr. P. Z. S. 1861, p. 
79-—ALBRECHT, J. f. O. 1862, p. 204. 

Glyphidura furcata Gray, Handl. Bds. I, p. 52 (1869). 

Sirtx flammea var. furcata Bp. Bwr. & RipGw. Hist. N. Am. Bds. III, 
p- 12 (1874). 

Strix flammea fuscata Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 


This form varies from the usual coloration in having the second- 
aries and tail nearly white, the latter usually without bars. 
Wing, 12.50; tail, 5.70; tarsus, 2.75. 


Hasirat. Cuba and Jamaica. 


Bubo virginianus is recorded from Jamaica in Sclater & 
Salvin’s ‘Nomenclator Avium Neotropicalium.’ I have been un- 
able to find other West Indian records. 


Strix flammea nigrescens Lawr. 


Strix flammea var. nigrescens Lawr. Pr. U.S. Nat. Mus. I, p. 64 (1878). 
Strix flammea LisTER, Ibis, 1880, p. 44. 
Strix flammea nigrescens Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 


Sp. Cuar.—‘‘Upper plumage of a fine blackish brown, rather sparsely 
marked with small white spots; the tail is crossed with alternate 
bands of brown and light dull ochraceous freckled with brown; 
the wings are the color of the back, somewhat intermixed with 
rufous; the under plumage is light reddish-ochraceous, marked with 
small, round black spots (the color is lighter than the under plu- 
mage of the Costa Rica specimen) ; the ends of the ruff-feathers are 
dark reddish-brown; feathers around the eye, black; the face is of 
a light reddish fawn color. Bill white; iris deep chocolate, half an 
inch in diameter. Length (fresh), 13 in. ; wing, 10; tail, 44; tarsus 2.” 
(Lawr., orig. descr., 1. c.) 

HasiratT. St. Vincent and Deminica. 


Strix flammea pratincola. 


Strix pratincola Bonap. List, 1838, p. 7. 
Strix flammea var.? BRYANT, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. XI, p. 65 (1867) 


(Bahamas). 
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Strix flammea var. pratincola Bp. Bwr. & Ripew. Hist. N. Am. Bds. 
p. 13, III (1874).—Cory, Bds. Bahama I. p. 125 (1880). | 
Strix flammea pratincola Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 


This form occurs in the Bahama Islands. 


Strix glaucops Kaup. 


Athene dominicensis Br. Consp. I, p. 38 (1850).—SALLE, P. Z. S. 1857, p. 
231. 

Strix glaucops ‘‘Kaup, Contr. Orn. p. 118 (1852)”; 2b. Tr. Z. S, IV, p. 
246.—PEtz. J. f. O. 1872, p. 23.—Cory, Bds. Haiti & San Domingo, 
p. 117 (1885) ; 2b. List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 

Strix (Athene) dominicensts BRYANT, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. XI, p. go 
(1867). 

Strix flammea SHARPE, Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus. II, p. 292 (1875). 

Strix dominicensts Cory, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VII, p. 95 (1883). 


Sp. CuHar. Male:— General plumage above dark brown, shading into 
orange-rufous on the side of the neck; quills showing inner webs 
brownish; outer webs dull orange-rufous, banded with brown; entire 
underparts pale orange-rufous, mottled with zigzag marking of light 
brown, whitening somewhat on the throat and abdomen; face deep 
gray; an ante-orbital spot of black; circle of feathers around the 
face dark chestnut, bordered with black on the throat; tarsus not 
feathered to the feet. 

The sexes are apparently similar. 
Length, 13.50; wing, 10; tail, 4.60; tarsus, 3.45. 
Hasirar. Haiti and San Domingo. 


GrNus Pseudoscops Kaup. 


Pseudoscops Kavp, Isis, 1848, p. 769. 


Pseudoscops grammicus (Gossk). 


Ephialtes grammicus Gossk, Bds. Jam. p. 19 (1847). 

Pseudoscops grammicus KavpP, Isis, 1848, p. 769.—Sci. P. Z. S. 1861, p. 
80.—ALBRECHT, J. f. O. 1862, p. 204.—GraAy, Handl. Bds. I, p. 51 
(1869).—ScLi. & Sav. Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 116 (1873).—A. & E. 
Newton, Handb. Jamaica, p. 110 (1881).—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p- 
21 (1885). 

Scops grammicus Br. Consp. I, p. 46 (1850).—STRICKL. Orn. Syn. p. 205. 

Asio grammicus SHARPE, Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus. II, p. 242 (1875). 


‘* Adult female. General colour above sandy-buff, transversely 
vermiculated with dark brown, more distinctly on the back and 
scapular feathers, some of which are mesially streaked with dark 
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brown, some of the outermost rather more broadly barred with 
sandy colour, but not exhibiting any trace of white or buff spots; 
head and neck rather lighter sandy colour, the transverse black lines 
very regular, especially on the ear tufts, which are coloured like the 
rest of the head, but are nearly uniform rufous on their inner webs; 
entire facial aspect foxy red, the hindermost of the ear-coverts 
whitish, tipped with black, merging in the ruff, which is composed 
of sandy-buff feathers, black at tip and at base; the stiff gular feath- 
ers sandy rufous, streaked and indistinctly barred with black; chin- 
feathers buffy white; rest of the under surface deep sandy rufous, 
with faint indications of dusky vermiculations of brown, the abdom- 
inal plumes more or less verging on white and showing very little 
of the mesial black streaks which are so distinct on the breast 
feathers; leg feathers uniform tawny buff, as also the under tail- 
coverts; under wing-coverts buff, slightly washed with sandy-rufous, 
the lower series black, with fulvous bases, forming a bar across the 
wing, and resembling the inner lining of the quills, which are ful- 
vescent towards the base of the inner web, on which they are broad- 
ly barred with black; upper wing-coverts resembling the back, and 
very coarsely vermiculated with dark brown, the sandy-buff bars 
being pretty apparent here and there, and especially distinct on the 
outer web of the spurious quills; primary-coverts dark brown, irreg- 
ularly barred across with sandy-buff; quills banded alternately for 
their entire length with blackish brown and sandy-buff, these bars 
less distinct on the secondaries, the light interspaces obscured with 
dark brown vermiculations, especially the innermost, which conse- 
quently resemble the back; tail sandy-buff barred across with dark 
brown, about eleven bars being traceable on the centre feathers, the 
interspaces more or less mottled with vermiculations of brown, the 
exterior rectrix paler and more fulvous, crossed with about thirteen 
brown bars; cere blackish grey; bill pale blue-grey; feet dull lead- 
colour; claws horny grey; iris hazel. ‘Total length 12.2 inches, 
wing 8.4, tail 5.1, tarsus 1.55.” (SHARPE, l. c.) 


HABITAT. Jamaica. 
Genus Asio Briss. 
Asto Brisson, Orn. I, p. 28 (1760 


Asio stygius (WAGL.). 


Nyctalops stygius WAGL. Isis, 1832, p. 1221.—GRaAy, List Gen. Bds. p. 6. 
—Sci. & SALv. Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 116 (1873). 

Otus sygnapa D’ORB. in La _ Sagra’s Hist. Nat. Cuba, Ois. p. 31 
(1840).—Gray, Gen. Bds. I, p. 40 (1844-49).—Bp. Consp. I, p. 50 
(1850).—Cas. J. f. O. 1855, p. 465.—GUNDL. Repert. Fisico-Nat. 
Cuba, I, p. 226 (1865) ; zd. J. f. O. 1871, p. 374. 
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stygtus PUCHER. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1849, p 29.—Gray, Gen. Bds. I, p. 
40 (1844-49).—Kaup, Contr. Orn. 1852, p. 113.—BREWER, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. Nat. Hist. VII, p. 306 (1860).—Bp. Bwr. & RipGw. Hist. N. 
Am. Bds. III, p. 17 (1874). 

melanopsis LicutT. Nom. Av. p. 6. 


stygius STRICKL. Orn. Syn. p. 207.—SHARPE, Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus. 


II, p. 241 (1875).—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 
stgnapa STRICKL. Orn. Syn. p. 212. 


Sp. CHar. ‘‘Adult. Above of a nearly uniform chocolate-brown. the 


hinder neck and wig with a few longitudinal spots of light ochre, 
rather more oval in shape on the latter, the rest of the upper sur- 
face having concealed spots and vermiculations of whitish buff, 
rather larger and more distinct on the outer margin of the scapulars ; 
wing-coverts uniform with the back, with the same more or less 
concealed vermiculations, these being absent on the primary-coverts, 
which are uniform brown; quills chocolate-brown like the back, 
with obsolete bars of lighter brown, more distinct on the seconda- 
ries, where they are often replaced by ochraceous spots or vermicu- 
lations, the innermost uniform with the back, and slightly freckled 
with vermiculations of whitish buff or light ochre, the primaries with 
a few spots of deep ochre on the onter web, only distinct or of any 
size near the base; upper tail-coverts brown, with distinct bars of 
bright ochre; tail deep chocolate-brown, with a whitish tip, and 
crossed with five or six additional bars of bright ochre, these bars 
more numerous (seven or eight) on the inner web when the tail is 
spread; forehead and feathers above the eye brown, streaked with 
silvery grey; ear-tufts 2 inches long, chocolate-brown, with outer 
margins of light ochre; sides of face dingy brown, the cheeks 
streaked with fulvous, and the ear-coverts fulvous at their bases; 
ruff brown, mottled with light ochre, the hinder feathers almost en- 
tirely ochraceous, with brown margins and shaft-stripes ; chin dingy 
brown, mottled with pale ochraceous, the ruff across the throat com- 
posed of white feathers with dark brown centres; rest of under sur- 
face ochraceous, mottled with brown, this color more prevalent on 
the upper breast where it occupies the centre of the feathers; the 
lower breast and abdomen streaked with brown down the middle of 
the feathers, with dark brown lateral bars to each, the interspaces 
being oval spots of white ; leg-feathers deep ochre, spotted with tri- 
angular brown markings; under tail-coverts deep ochre, the longest 
ones streaked with brown; under wing-coverts deep ochre, the out- 
ermost spotted and margined with brown, the greater series light 
ochraceous at base, dark brown at tip, thus resembling the inner 
lining of the wing, which is almost entirely dark brown, excepting 
a few irregular bars of ochraceous, these being almost entirely 
absent near the primaries. Total length 20 inches, wing 13.7, tail 


7.8, tarsus 1.4.” (SHARPE, LL. ee) 


Habitat. Cuba. 
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Asio accipitrinus (PALL.). 


Strix accipftrina PALL. Reise Russ. Reich, I, p. 455 (1771). 

Otus brachyotus LeMB. Aves Cuba, p. 21 (1850). 

Brachyotus palustris Cas. J. f. O. 1855, p. 465 (Cuba). 

Brachyotus cassiniti BREWER, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. VII, p. 306 (1860) 
(Cuba).—GuNDL. Repert. Fisico-Nat. Cuba, I, p. 226 (1865) ; 7d. 
J. f. O. 1871, p. 375 (Cuba). 

Asio accipitrinus SHARPE, Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus. II, p. 234 (1875).—Cory, 
List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 

Accidental in Cuba. 


Asio portoricensis Rincw. 


Strix brachyotus SuNDEV. Oefv. K. Vet. Akad. For. 1869, p. 601 (Porto 
Rico) (?) 

Brachyotus cassintt GUNDL. Anal. Soc. Esp. Hist. Nat. VII, p. 165, 1878; 
7b. J. f. O. 1878, p. 158 (Porto Rico). 

Asio portoricensis RipGw. Pr. U. S. Nat. Mus. IV, p. 366 (1881) (Porto 
Rico).—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 


Sp. Car. ‘‘Above dusky brown, nearly or quite uniform on the dorsal 
region ; the scapulars, however, narrowly bordered with pale ochra- 
ceous or dull buff; feathers of the head narrowly, and those of the 
nape broadly, edged with buff; rump and upper tail-coverts paler 
brown or fawn-color, the feathers marked near their tips by a cres- 
centic bar of dark brown. Tail deep ochraceous, crossed by about 
five distinct bands of dark brown, these very narrow on the lateral 
rectrices, but growing gradually broader toward the intermedie, 
which are dark brown, with five or six pairs of ochraceous spots 
(corresponding in position to the ochraceous interspaces on the 
outer tail-feathers), these spots sometimes having a central small 
brown blotch. Wings with dark brown prevailing, but this much 
broken by a general and conspicuous spotting of ochraceous; pri- 
maries crossed with bands of dark brown and deep ochraceous, the 
latter broadest on the outer quills, the pictura of which is much 
as in A. accipitrinus, but with the lighter color usually less ex- 
tended. Face with dull, rather pale, ochraceous prevailing; this 
becoming nearly white exteriorly, where bordered, around the side 
of the head, by a uniform dark brown post-auricular bar; eyes en- 
tirely surrounded by uniform dusky, this broadest beneath and 
behind the eye. Lower parts pale ochraceous or buff, the crissum, 
anal region, tarsi, and tibiz entirely immaculate; jugulum and 
breast marked with broad stripes of dult brown, the abdomen, sides 
and flanks with narrow stripes or streaks of the same. Bill dusky; 
iris yellow. Wing, 11.25-12.00; tail, 5.25—5.50; culmen, .70; tarsus, 
1.85-2.00; middle toe, 1.20-1.30” (RipGw., orig. descr.) 

HasitTaT. Porto Rico. 
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Genus Gymnasio Bonap. 


Gymnasio BONAPARTE, Rev. Mag. Zool. 1854, p. 543. 


Gymnasio nudipes (Daup.). 


Strix nudipes Daun. Traité d’Orn. II, p. 199 (1800).—VIEILL. Ois. Am. 
Sept. I, p. 45 (1807). 

Noctua nudifes STEPH. Gen. Zool. XIII, p. 70.—LeEss. Traité d’Orn. p. 
104. 

Athene nudipes Gray, Gen. Bds. I, p. 35 (1844).—StRIcKL. Orn.” Syn. p. 
173. 

Surnia nudipes Br. Oss. Rég. An. Cuv. p. 59. 

Surntum nudipes Kaur, Contr. Orn. p. 120 (1852). 

Gymnasio nudipfes Br. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1854, p. 543.-—SHARPE, Cat. Bds. 
Brit. Mus. II, p. 149 (1875).—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 

Gymnoglaux nudipes A. & E. NEwTon, Ibis, 1859, p. 543; 2b. 1860, p. 307. 
—CAssIN, Pr. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1860, p. 374.—Sci. & SALv. 
Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 116 (1873).—GuNbL. Anal. Soc. Esp. Hist. 
Nat. VII, p. 166 (1878) ; 2b. J. f. O. 1878, p. 158. 

Gymnoglaux newtont LAwr. Ann. Lyc.N. Y. VIII, p. 258 (1867). 

Gymnoglaux krugti Can. J. f. O. 1875, p. 223. 


Sp. CHAR.—Entire upper surface reddish brown; feathers of the breast 
and belly pale, variously dotted and banded with light brown; face 
pale brown, showing whitish between the eyes; the feathers slight- 
ly marked with whitish on the cheeks and throat; under tail-coverts 
white, narrowly shafted with brown; tail dull brown; primaries 
brown, dotted with white, mixed with brownish white on the outer 
webs; lining of wing dull white, mottled with brown on the carpus. 

Length, 9; wing, 6.75; tail, 3; tarsus, 1.45; bill, .7o. 
Hasitat. Porto Rico, St. John, St. Croix, and St. Thomas. 


Gymnasio lawrenceii (Sci. & SALv.). 


Noctua nudipes LemB. Aves Cuba, p. 23, pl. 4, fig. 2 (1850). 

Gymnoglaux nudtpes Cas. J. f. O. 1855, p. 465.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 
VII, p. 257 (1862).—GuNDL. Repert. Fisico-Nat. Cuba, I, p. 226 
(1865) ; 2b. J. f. O. 1871, p. 376. 

Ephialtes nudipes BREWER, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. VII, p. 306 (1860). 

Gymnoglaux lawrencett Sci. & Sarv. P. Z. S. 1858, p. 328, pl. 29; 2. 
Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 117 (1873). 

Gymunasia lawrencei Gray, Handl. Bds. I, p. 47 (1869). 

Gymnasio lawrencet? SHARPE, Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus. II, p. 150 (1875).— 
Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 


Sp. Cuar.—Upper surface dark brown, mottled with white on the back 
and wing-coverts; face dull brownish white, palest on the throat; 
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breast brown mixed with white; rest of underparts dull white, the 
feathers lined with brown; primaries dark brown marked with 
white on the outer webs; tail dark brown, showing an indistinct 
band of white on the under surface; bill horn-color. 

Length, 8; wing, 5.50; tail, 3; tarsus, 1.25; bill, .50. 


HaBITAT. Cuba. 


Genus Glaucidium Bole. 


Glaucidium Boir, Isis, 1826, p. 976. 


Glaucidium siju (D’Ors.). 


Noctua stju D’Ors. in La Sagra’s Hist. Nat. Cuba, Ois. p. 33 (1840).— 
GuUNDL. Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. VI, p. 318 (1857). 

Athene siju Gray, Gen. Bds. I, p. 25 (1844).—Cass. Cat. Strig. Phila. 
Mus. p. 13. 

Nyctale siju Br. Consp. I, p. 54 (1850).—STRICKL. Orn. Syn. p. 177. 

Strix havanensis Licur. Mus. Berol. unde. 

Glaucidium havanense Kaur, Contr. Orn. p. 103 (1852). 

Glaucitdium siju CAB. J. f. O. 1855, p. 59.—BREWER, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. 
Hist. VII, p. 306 (1860).—GuUNDL. Repert. Fisico-Nat. Cuba, I, p. 226 
1865 ).—Gray, Handl. Bds. I, p. 42 (1869).—GuNDL. J. f. O. 1871, 
P- 375-—RipcGw. Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1873, p. 65.—Sci. & SALv. 
Nom. Avium Neotr. p. 117 

Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus. II, p. 193 (1875).—Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 21 

tSS5 


(1873).—-SHARPE, Ibis, 1875, p. 59; 2b. 


Sp. CHAR.—Very small. Top of head pale brown, the feathers delicately 
dotted with dull white; face dull white mixed with brownish; throat 
dull white, shading into mixed light brown and white on the breast; 
underparts white, the feathers streaked with dark brown; thighs 
rufous brown; under tail-coverts white; primaries dark brown, 
dotted and blotched with white, heaviest on the basal portions; back 
and wing-coverts dull brown, mottled with pale brown; upper sur- 
face of tail-feathers dark brown, narrowly banded with brownish 
white ; bill pale. 

A female in my collection has the entire upper surface reddish 
brown, with the feathers on the head unspotted. 
Length, 7; wing, 4; tail, 2.40; tarsus, .75; bill, .45. 


Hasirat. Cuba. 


GENus Speotyto GLoGeEr. 


Speotyto GLOGER, Handb. Naturg. p. 226, 1842. 
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Speotyto dominicensis Cory. 


Speotyto cunicularia SHARPE, Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus. II, p. 142 (1875).— 
Cory, Bds. Haiti & San Domingo, p. 118 (1885). 

Athene cunicularia BRAcE, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. XIX, p. 240 (1877) 
(?) 

Speotyto cunitcularia domtinicensits Cory, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VI, p. 
154 (1881) ; 26. List Bds. W. I. p. 22 (1885). 

Sp. CuHAr. Male;—General piumage brown; the head marked with streaks 
of dull white; feathers of the nape showing a sub-terminal bar of 
dull white; back mottled and barred with dusky white ; quills brown 
tipped with dull white and barred with pale brown; secondaries 
marked on the outer web; tail brown, tipped with buff white and 
banded; ear-coverts brown; cheeks dull white; throat and upper 
neck dull white, separated from each other by a mark of sandy buff, 
barred with brownish; underparts dull white, barred with brown, 
the bars becoming narrower on the lower part of the body; thighs 
buff; under wing-coverts yellowish buff, sometimes spotted with 
brown near the outer edge, and becoming dull white on the edge of 
the wing; tarsus feathered in front to the foot; iris yellow. 

The sexes are similar. 
Length, 8; wing, 6; tail, 2.50; tarsus, 1.50. 
Hapirat. Haiti. Bahamas? 


It is possible that the species mentioned by Brace was the 
Florida form. I have never seen a specimen from the Bahama 


Islands. 


Speotyto guadeloupensis (Ripcw.). 


Speotyto cuntcularia var. guadeloupensis RipGw. in Bd. Bwr. & Ridgw. 
Hist. N. Am. Bds. III, p. go (1874).—Covugs, Bds. N. W. p. 322 
(1874). 

Speotyto guadeloupensts SHARPE, Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus. II, p. 147 (18 


5 — 


. 
Cory, List Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 
Sp. CuHar.—‘‘Primaries without broad or regular bars of whitish on either 
web; primary-coverts plain brown. Brown markings on the lower 


parts regularly transverse, and equalin extent to the white. White 
spots on the upper parts very small, reduced to mere specks on the 
dorsal region. 

‘‘Wing, 6.40; tail. 3.40; culmen, .60; tarsus, 1.82; middle toe. .85. 
Outer tail-feathers and inner webs of the primaries with the light 
(ochraceous) bars only about one fourth as wide as the brown (dis- 
(RivGw., orig. descr., |. c.) 


, 


appearing on the inner quills).’ 
Habitat. Guadeloupe and St. Nevis. 
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Speotyto amaura Lawr. 


Speotyto amaura Lawr. Pr. U. S. Nat. Mus. I, p. 234 (1878).—Cory, 
List. Bds. W. I. p. 21 (1885). 


Sp. CHar. Male:—‘‘Upper plumage of a fine deep, brown color, marked 
with roundish spots of light fulvous; the spots are smallest on the 
crown, hind neck, and smallest wing-coverts ; they are conspicuously 
large on the other wing-coverts, the dorsal region, scapulars, and 
tertials ; the quills are blackish brown, with indented marks of pale 
reddish fulvous on the outer webs of the primaries, and large round- 
ish paler spots on the inner webs; under wing-coverts reddish ful- 
vous sparsely mottled with black ; tail dark brown, of the same color 
as the back, crossed with four bars (including the terminal one), of 
light reddish fulvous, which do not quite reach the shaft on each 
web; bristles at the base of the bill black, with the basal portion of 
their shafts whitish; front white, superciliary streak pale fulvous; 
cheeks dark brown, the feathers tipped with fulvous; upper part of 
throat pale whitish buff, the lower part grayish white, with a buffy 
tinge, separated by a broad band of dark brown across the middle of 
the throat, the feathers of which are bordered with light fulvous; 
the sides of the neck and the upper part and sides of the breast are 
dark brown, like the back, the feathers ending with fulvous, the 
spots being larger on the breast; the feathers of the abdomen are 
pale fulvous, conspicuously barred across their centres with dark 
brown; on some of the feathers the terminal edgings are of the same 
color; the flanks are of a clear light fulvous, with bars of a lighter 
brown; under tail-coverts fulvous, with indistinct bars of brown; 
thighs clear fulvous, with nearly obsolete narrow dusky bars; the 
feathers of the tarsi are colored like the thighs and extend to the 
toes; bill clear light yellow with the sides of the upper mandible 
blackish, toes dull yellowish-brown. 

*‘Length (fresh), 84 in.; wing, 64; tail, 34; tarsus, 14. 

‘‘The female differs but little from the male in plumage; the bars 
on the abdomen appear to bea little more strongly defined, and at 
the base of the culmen is a smallred spot. There are two females in 
the collection, the other also having the red spot; in one the tarsi 
are feathered to the toes, in the other only for two-thirds their length. 

‘‘Length of one (fresh), 8 in.; wing, 64; tail, 24; tarsus, 14. 

‘‘Length of the other, 84; wing, 64; tail, 3; tarsus, 14. 

‘Compared with gaudeloupensis, the prevailing color is dark 
brown, instead of a rather light earthy-brown, and the spots on the 
interscapular region are much larger; it is more strikingly barred 
below, the other having the breast more spotted; the bars on the 
tail are four instead of six. In the Antigua bird each feather of the 
breast is crossed with but one bar, while those of the other are 
crossed with two.” (LAwr., orig. descr., l. c.) 


Hapitat. Antigua. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


‘The Standard Natural History’—‘Birds.’*— The ‘bird volume’ of the 
well-known ‘Standard Natural History,’ published by S. E. Casino and 
Company of Boston, well maintains the high degree of excellence charac- 
terizing this important treatise on Zéology, now about completed in 
six beautifully illustrated imperial octavo volumes, mostly by the leading 
American authorities on the various subjects treated. The bird volume 
is mainly by Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, who is doubtless responsible for 
its general style and character, he having written the admirable ‘Intro- 
duction’ (pp. 1-20), and nearly two-thirds of the general text, as follows: 
Subclass I, Saururz (the Archeopteryx), pp. 21-23; Subclass II, Odon- 
totormz (toothed birds having the teeth in sockets), pp. 23-26; Subclass 
III, Odontoholce (toothed birds with the teeth in grooves), pp. 27-30; 
Subclass IV, orders Struthiones (Ostriches, Cassowaries, Moas, Dodo, 
etc.), pp. 31-47; Afpiornithes, pp. 47, 48; Apteryges (Kiwis), pp. 48-51; 
Crypturi (Tinamous), pp. 51-54; Gastornithes (the extinct Gastornis 
and allies), pp. 54, 55; Ptilopteri (Penguins), pp. 56-63; Cecomorphe 
(Grebes, Auks, Guillemots, Puffins, Skuas, Gulls, Terns, Skimmers, 
Albatrosses, and Petrels), pp. 64-91; Gralle (Plovers, Sandpipers, Cranes, 
Rails, etc.), pp. 91-132; Chenomorphe (Screamers, Ducks, Geese, 
Swans, Flamingoes, etc.), pp. 132-157; Herodii (Ibises, Storks, Herons, 
Boatbills, etc.), pp. 157-179; Steganopodes (Tropic-birds, Frigate-birds, 
Pelicans, Cormorants, Darters, etc.), pp. 179-195; Picariz (except the 
Hummingbirds), pp. 368-441; Passeres, pp. 458-547. In more general 
terms, Dr. Stejneger has written the three subclasses of extinct birds, 
the Struthious birds, the wading and swimming birds, the so-called 
Picarian groups except the Hummingbirds, and the great group of Pas- 
seres. 

Of the other groups Mr. Daniel G. Elliot has written the Opisthocomi 
(pp. 196, 197), the Galline (pp. 197-237), the Columbe (pp. 237-259), and 
the Hummingbirds (pp. 441-457),—groups to which he is well known to 
have given special attention. 

Mr. Walter B. Barrows is responsible for the Accipitres (pp. 260-348), 
and Mr. J. S. Kingsley for the Psittaci (pp. 349-367). 

The work as a whole is deserving of high praise. While to a large de- 
gree ‘popular’ in treatment, it presents a fair reflection of our present 
knowledge of the structure and classification of the class Aves. As an 
authoritative reviewer of the volume has already well said, ‘‘ No work issued 
in Europe contains such a good general account of the Class of Birds ac- 
cording to the most recent researches of naturalists, and brings one into 
acquaintance with the newest discoveries in this group of vertebrates.” 

* The Standard | Natural History, | Edited by John Sterling Kingsley. | Vol. IV. | 
Birds, | Illustrated | by two hundred and seventy-three wood-cuts and twenty-five | full- 
page plates. | Boston: | S, E. Casino and Company. | 1885. Imp. 8vo, pp. vili -- 558. 
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The classification presents a few innovations as regards the relative 
rank and limitations of certain of the higher groups, where a few new 
names are introduced, and a few changes are made in the nomenclature 
of genera and species. The class Aves is divided into four subclasses, as 
already indicated, three of them consisting entirely of extinct types, 
while the fourth (Eurhipidurz) includes all the living representatives of 
the class and their more closely allied extinct forms. This latter sub- 
class is divided into three ‘super-orders’ and eighteen ‘orders.’ The 
work begins with the ‘lower’ or more generalized forms, as the Archzop- 
teryx and Toothed Birds, and closes with the Passeres. It is illustrated 
with 25 full-page plates and 273 cuts in the text, not a few of the latter 
being anatomical. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed review, quotations, or extended criti- 
cism. 

In the matter of editorship, we may remark that the passage from one 
group to another is often obscurely indicated, which a more formal use 
of subheadings would have obviated. While the names of the authors 
are given on a leaf preceding the title page, there is nothing there or else- 
where to indicate the share of each author’s work, except the signatures 
to the articles, the discovery of which entails a laborious search, as they 
seem to be inserted on no easily discoverable system. The index, occupy- 
ing only eight pages, could easily have been considerable extended with 
profitable results to the reader. On the whole, however, the defects are 
slight, while the excellences are manifold, and the general plan and 
execution are admirable. To the general reader the work must long 
prove a boon, and to the specialist will be hardly less valuable.—J. A. A. 


Brewster on ‘Bird Migration.’— Mr. Brewster’s important memoir* of 
22 pages, forming No. I of the ‘Memoirs of the Nuttall Ornithologi- 
cal Club,’ consists of two papers relating to the subject of bird migra- 
tion. ‘The first (read at the last meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, and here first published) is a detailed account of the author’s ob- 
servations made at the Point Lepreaux Lighthouse, where he spent the 
interval from Aug. 13 till Sept. 26, 1885, for the purpose of studying the 
movements of the birds on their autumnal journey southward. The 
locality and other circumstances proved exceedingly favorable for observ- 
ing the behavior of birds under the fascination of a powerful light, and 
their manner of ‘striking’ these fatally alluring objects is well detailed, 
the narrative adding much to our knowledge of a matter previously 
little understood. The second part of the memoir deals with the general 


* Memoirs of the Nuttall Ornithological Club. | — | No. I. | — j Bird Migration. | 
By William Brewster. | Contributed by courtesy of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union's Committee on the | Migration and Geographical Distribution of North 


American Birds. | Part I.— Observations on Nocturnal Bird Flights at | the Light- 


house at Point Lepreaux, Bay of | Fundy, New Brunswick. | Part IIl.— Facts and 


Theories respecting the general | subject of Bird Migration. | — | Cambridge, Mass. | 
Published by the Club. | March, 1886, Imp. 8vo, pp. 22. 
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subject of bird migration, its causes and methods, based on the writer’s 
long experience and mature reflection. The ‘facts’ here presented are of 
highest interest; the theories and suggestions, while original as regards 
their presentation in the present connection, are but to a small extent 
novel, and inthe main confirmatory of hypotheses previously suggested ; 
but for this reason they lose none of their interest or value. The paper 
is not only an able presentation of the subject in its general aspects, but 
is a valuable contribution to this interesting subject, through the pres- 
entation of much new and valuable matter.—J. A. A. 


Minor Ornithological Publications.—The ‘American Naturalist,’ Vol. 
XIX, 1885, contains, besides extracts and abstracts from other publications, 
the following (Nos. 1037-1041) : 

1037. A Crow[ Corvus americanus| Cracking Clams. By S. Lockwood. 
American Naturalist, Vol. XIX, April, 1885, p. 407.—By dropping them 
on a fence. 

1038. The Turkey Buzzard breeding in Pennsylvania. By Witmer 
Stone. Jbzd, p. 407.—Several instances of its breeding in Chester County 
recorded. 

1039. Birds out of Season—a Tragedy. By Charles Aldrich, Jdid., 
May, 1885, pp. 513, 514-—A Chewink (PrAilo erythrophthalmus), winter- 
ing at Webster, Ia., was finally killed by a Blue Jay, after it had for weeks 
braved a temperature of —20° to —35°. 

1040. Harelda glacialis at New Orleans. By G. Kohn. Jdéd., Sept. 
1885, p. 896.—An old male in winter plumage was shot on Lake Catherine 
Feb. 28, 1885. 

1041. The Problem of the Soaring Bird. By I. Lancaster. Jbid., Nov. 
and Dec. 1885, pp. 1055-1058, 1162-1171. 

‘Science,’ Vols. V and VI, 1885, contains the following (Nos. 1042-1054) : 

1042. Thecoming of the robin and other early birds. By Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam. Science, Vol. IV, pp. 571, 572.-—On the arrival of the Robin 
(Merula migratoria) at various places in North America in the spring of 
1884, and a summary statement of the average dates of arrival of various 
other species in the latitude of New York City and Southern Connecti- 
cut. 

1043. <A second phalanx ina carinate bird’s wing. By Dr. G. Baur. 
Ibid., V, May 1, 1885, p. 355.—‘‘A rudiment of a second cartilaginous 
phalanx in the third digit” found ‘‘in an embryo of Azas domestica.” 

1044. A complete fibula in an adult living carinate-bird | Pandion 
carolinensis]. By Dr. G. Baur. Zbid., May 8, 1885, p. 375. 

1045. A complete fibula in an adult living carinate-bird | Colymbus 
septentrionalis}. By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. /d¢d., June 26, 1885, p. 516. 

1046. Untimely death of achipping sparrow. By W.L. Poteat. Jdzd., 
VI, July 24, 1885.—Hung by the neck by becoming entangled in a horse- 
hair from its nest. 

1047. The Audubon collection of birds presented to Amherst college. 
Editorial. 7d¢/d., Aug. 14, 1885, 140.—‘‘There are about six hundred skins 
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of birds in the collection, some of which are labelled in the handwriting 
of Audubon himself, and many of which are the typical specimens by 
which the species were determined.” About one hundred of them have 
been mounted by Prof. H. A. Ward of Rochester. The collection is the 
gift of the Hon. Elbert E. Fairman, LL. D., of Warsaw, N. Y. 

1048. The English sparrow. By Ralph S. Tarr. Jdd., Nov. 6, 1885, 
416.—On the dates of its introduction, increase, food, and the policy to be 
pursued toward the bird. 

1049. A search for the gigantic bird [|Afpyornis| of Madagascar. 
Anon. Jdd.. p. 418.—It ‘was probably exterminated very soon after the 
advent of man in the region it inhabited.” 

1050. The English sparrow. By A. L. Child, M.D. Jdzd., Nov. 27, 
1885, 478.—Chiefly on its spread in the West. ‘The condemned sparrow 
seems to be entire master of the position.” 

1051. The English sparrow. By Jos. F. James and G. C. Henning. 
Ibid., Dec, 4, 1885, pp. 497, 498.—Chiefly on its habits—its driving away 
native birds, and depredations upon small fruits and pears. 

1052. Lhe English sparrow. By Ralph S. Tarr. Zbéd., Dec. 11, 1885, 
p- 520.—Advises offering a small bounty for their nests and eggs, etc. 

1053- The English sparrow. By P. J. Farnsworth and John Nichols. 
Ibid., Dec. 18, 1885, p. 541.—In defence of the bird. 

1054. The English sparrow. By Ralph S. Tarr. Jééd., Dec. 25, 1885, 
p- 563.—Gives an extract from the London ‘Academy,’ showing how ‘‘the 
bird is viewed in England.” The quotation strongly denounces the Spar- 
row. 

1055. eport of the Orutthological Branch [of the Ottawa Field 
Naturalists’ Club). By W. L. Scott and George R. White. TZrans. 
Ottawa Field Nat. Club, Vol. Il, No. 2, 1885, pp. 272-280.— Nine species 
are added to the list of Ottawa Birds; there are notes on 12 other species, 
‘“‘rare in this locality or recently added to our local list,” followed by a list 
giving dates of arrival birds observed in the spring of 1884. 

1056. Ravages of Rice-Birds. By Hon. Warner Miller. Congres- 
stonal Record, 49th Congress, June 11, 1886, p. 5747-—A loss of $6.87 
per acre caused by the Rice Birds to the rice crop, and the total annual 
loss to one plantation is estimated at $8,250. 

1057. The English Sparrow in the United States. By Hon. Warner 
Miller. Jdéd., pp. 5747, 5748.—‘' The indications are that if the English 
Sparrow is allowed to go unchecked it will not be long before the annual 
loss of grain and fruit products due to his ravages will be in amount suf- 
ficient to pay the interest on our national debt, if not the debt itself. Few 
persons have any conception of the scourge he has proved wherever he 
has been naturalized in foreign lands, and he threatens to become a 
greater pest to the American farmer and horticulturist than the grass- 
hopper, caterpillar, and Colorado beetle.” 

1058. Preliminary List of the Birds known to breed on Staten Island. 
3y Arthur Hollick. Proc. Nat. Sci. Ass. Staten Island. Extra No. 4, 


Dec., 1885.—A nominal list of 67 species, published as a one-page leaflet. 
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1059. Diurnal Rapacious Birds. (With spectal reference to Chester 
County, Pa.) By B. Harry Warren, M.D. Agriculture of Pennsylvania, 
1883 (1884), pp. 96-112.——A very important paper on the food of various 
species of Hawks, with report of numerous examinations of the contents 
of stomachs. 

1060. Blackbirds’ Food. Facts from the Diary of a Field-Working 
Naturalist, Showing the Piscivorous Habit of two Species of the Genus 
Quiscalus. By B. H. Warren, M.D., Ornithologist of the Board [of Agri- 
culture]. Zbd., Rep. for 1885 (1886), pp. 157-159.—Statistics of examina- 
tions of stomachs of numerous specimens of Quiscalus purpureus and 
2. major. 

1061. Birds’ Food. By B. H. Warren, M.D. Jd/d., pp. 150-156.— On 
the food of the Turdus migratorius and Mimus carolinensis. 

1062. The Common Crow Blackbird—Purfle Grackle. Quiscalus pur- 
pureus (Bartr.). By B. Harry Warren, M.D. Jbid., 1883 (1884), pp. 
214-217.— On its habits and food. 

1063. Die Purpurschwalbe (Progne subis Baird, Purple Martin). 
By H. Nehrling. Der Zoologische Garten, Jahrg. XXVI, No. 1, 1885, pp. 
22-27.— History of the species. 

1064. Der Griinsénger (Dendroica virens Baird. Black-throated 
Green Warbler). By H. Nehrling. Jézd., No. 3, pp. 82-85. 

1065. Der Heckensinger, Dendroica pensylvanica Baird, Chestnut- 
sided Warbler. By H. Nehrling. Jé7d., No. 6, pp. 185, 186. 

1066. Der Wurmsdnger, Helmitherus vermtvorus Bonap., Worm- 
eating Warbler. By H. Nehrling. Jézd., No. 7, pp. 214-215. 

1067. Der Blauftiigelige Buschsinger, Helminthophaga pinus Baird. 
Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. By H. Nehrling. Jbézd., No. 12, pp. 364-366. 

1068. Zin kalifornischer Charaktervogel. Von H. Nehrling. Jé¢d., 
Jahrg. XXVII, No. 3, 1886, pp. 87-90.— An account of the Phainopepla 
(P. nttens). 


The present index to minor papers and notes on North American birds 
was begun in January, 1880, in the first number of the fifth volume of the 
‘Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club,’ with the heading ‘Minor Or- 
nithological Papers,’ with the purpose of giving short notices or abstracts 
of the more important papers and notes relating to American birds, 
appearing in publications not usually conveniently accessible to working 
ornithologists, in continuation of Dr. Coues’s ‘List of Faunal Publications 
relating to North American Ornithology,’ published in his ‘Birds of the 
Colorado Valley’ in 1878. The scope of the index was at first limited to 
notes or papers of special value, particularly those having the character of 
local lists, or bearing upon the migration or distribution of species, ex- 
cluding, however, such as were anonymous, or pseudonymous. Later the 
scope was enlarged to include everything worth citing relating to North 
American birds, wherever published, unless appearing in journals strictly 
devoted to ornithology. The compiler is aware that the record must be 
far from complete, particularly as regards newspapers, but it is believed 
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to fairly cover the ‘Proceedings’ and ‘Memoirs,’ etc., of scientific societies, 
the literary magazines, papers devoted to field sports, and scientific peri- 
odical literature. The number of titles cited already exceeds one thousand 
and it seems now desirable to give a list (here following) of the principal 
publications indexed, with references to the volumes and pages of the 


‘Bulletin’ and ‘Auk’ where these indexes have been published.—J. A. A. 
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Edson on the Birds of Chatauqua County, N. Y.—In a brochure* of 
14 pages Mr. Edson gives an annotated list of 150 species, embracing only 
such as have come under his own notice during several years of obser- 
vation in the central part ofthe County. The author says that many others 
might doubtless have been added with safety, but he commendably re- 
frains from including them till he can add them authoritatively. The list 
consequently includes, in the main, only the more common species. Un- 
fortunately the list is greatly marred by typographical errors, for which, 
however, the author cannot be held responsible, it having been printed, 
as we are informed, without his revision of the proofsheets. It would 
be hard to find a worse specimen of printing in respect to the techni- 
cal names of the species.—J. A. A. 


Shufeldt on the Osteology of Conurus carolinensis and Geococcyx 
californianus.—In a paperft of nearly twenty pages accompanied by 
two beautiful plates, Dr. Shufeldt has given us another memoir on 
the osteology of American birds, this time treating of the Carolina 
Paroquet, a form doubtless soon to be added to the list of species exter- 
minated by man’s agency. Besides giving a detailed description of the 
bones of the skeleton, he adds a convenient synopsis of the skeletal char- 
acters of the species. 

A second papert of similar character deals with the Road-runner, and 
is illustrated by three excellent plates. It is needless to say that both 
papers are valuable contributions to avian osteology.§—J. A. A. 


Publications Received.— Allen, J. A. (1) A Revised List of the Birds 
of Massachusetts. (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., I, No. 7, pp. 221-271.) 
(2) The Masked Bob-white (Colinus ridgwayi) of Arizona, and its Allies. 
(Léid., pp. 273-290, pl.) 

Blasius, W. Beitrige zur Kenntniss der Vogelfauna von Celebes, II. 
(Zeitsch. fiir die ges. Orn., 1886, Heft. II.) 

Blasius, R., J. Rohweder, R. Tancré, and A. Walter. IX. Jahresbericht 
(1884) des Ausschusses fiir Beobachtungsstationen der Végel Deutschs- 
lands. (Journ. fiir Orn., Jahrg. 1886, April-Heft.) 

Edson, John M. Birds of Chatauqua County, N. Y., 1886, pp. 14. 
(Jamestown, 1886, Geo. H. Tiffany.) 

* Birds of Chautaqua County. An Address delivered before the Chautaqua Society 
of History and Natural Science, at its semi-annual meeting held in Jamestown, Janu- 
ary 29,1885. By John M. Edson. Jamestown: Geo. H. Tiffany, 1886. Large 8vo 
Pp. 14. 

¢ Osteology of Conurus carolinensis. By R. W. Shufeldt, M.D., Medical Corps 
U.S. Army [etc.].. < Journ. of Anat. and Phys., Vol. XX, pp. 407-425, pll. x, xi. 

t The Skeleton in Geococcyx. By R. W. Shufeldt, Med. Dept. U.S. Army [etc.]. 
<_ Journ. Anat. and Phys., Vol. XX, pp. 244-266, pll. vii-ix. 

§ We notice that in our copy of the paper on Conurus carolinensis the author has 
corrected the description of the plate to read »igf¢ pectoral limb, and right humerus 


instead of left, respectively, as printed. 
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Evermann, B. W. A List of the Birds observed in Ventura County, 
California. (Auk, 1886, pp. 86-94, 179-186.) ; 

Fox, W. H. List of Birds found in Roane County, Tennessee, during 
April, 1884, and March and April, 1885. (Auk, 1886, 315-320.) 

Harvie-Brown, J. A., J. Cordeaux, R. M. Barrington, A. G. More, 
and W. Eagle Clarke. Report on the Migration of Birds in the Spring 
and Autumn of 1885. Seventh Report (Vol. II, No. 2). 8vo., 1886, pp. 
173- 

Merriam, C. Hart. (1) Circular on the Food-habits of Birds. (Agri- 
cultural Department, Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy, Circular 
No.1.) (2) Circular on the English Sparrow. (Ibid., Circular No. 2.) 
(3) Circular on the Economic Relations of Mammals. (Ibid., Circular 
No. 3.) (4) Instructions for the Collection of Stomachs. (Ibid., Circu- 
lar No. 4.) 

Lattin, F. H. Checking List of North American Birds. S8vo., 1886, 
pp. 8. 

Meyer, A. B. Notiz iiber Lophorhina minor (Rams.) und Euthy- 
rhyncha fulvigula Schl. (Zeitsch. fiir die ges. Orn., 1886, Heft. IT.) 

Seton, E. E. T. The Birds of Western Manitoba. (Auk, 1886, pp. 145- 
156, 320-329. ) 

Shufeldt, R. W. (1) The Skeleton in Geococcyx. (Journ. Anat. and 
Phys., XX, 1886, pp. 244-266, pll. vii-ix.) (2) Osteology of Conurus car- 
olinensis. (Ibid., pp. 407-425, pll. x, xi.) 

Warren, B. H. (1) Diurnal Rapacious Birds. (Agricult. of Penn., 
1883 (1884), pp. 96-112.) (2) The Common Crow Blackbird — Purple 
Grackle. (Ibid., pp. 214-217.) (3) Blackbirds’ Food. (Ibid., 1885 (1886), 
pp- 157-159.) (4) Birds’ Food. (Ibid., pp. 150-156.) 

Arrerican Field, XXV, Nos. 1-26, XX VI, Nos. 1-12, 1886. 

American Naturalist, XX, July-Sept., 1886. 

American Journal of Science, XXXII, July-Sept., 1886. 

Anzeiger, Zoologischer, Nos. 225-240, 1876. 

Bulletin Essex Inst. XVII, Nos. 4-12, 1885. 

Bulletin California Acad. Sci. II, No. 5, Sept., 1886. 

Hoosier Naturalist, I, Nos. 11, 12, II, No. 1, June-Aug., 1886. 

Forest and Stream, XXV, Nos. 23-26, XXVI, Nos. 1-26, XXVII, Nos. 
4-8, 1886. 

Journal Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., IX, No. 2, July, 1886. 

Mittheilungen des Orn. Vereins in Wien, Jahr. X, Nos. 17-19, 1886. 

Naturalist, The, A Monthly Journ. Nat. Hist. for the North of England, 
Nos. 132-134, July-Sept., 1886. 

Ornis, Jahrg. I, Heft. 4, 1885. 

Ornithologist and Odlogist, XI, Nos. 6-8, June-Aug., 1886. 

Proceedings U. S. Nat. Mus., 1886, pp. 1-160. 

Random Notes on Nat. Hist., III, 7-9, 1866. 

Young Naturalist’s Journal, I, No. 8, July, 1886. 

Zoologist, X, Nos. 115-117, July-Sept., 1886. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Occurrence of the Yellow-billed Tropic Bird in Florida.— Although 
this species is common enough in the West Indies, it does not seem to 
have been observed many times on the mainland of North America, even 
along the coast of Florida. On this account a specimen, shot April 21, 
1886, on Bananna River, at the southern end of Merritt’s Island, Florida, 
may be worth recording. I had the bird of Mr. C.J. Maynard, for whom 
it was collected by a Mr. Peterson. It is a female, in immature and rather 
ragged plumage. Mr. Maynard tells me that it was captured just after a 
series of southeast gales.—WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge, Mass, 


The Breeding of Branta canadensis at Reelfoot Lake, Tenn.—On the 
yth of June, 1886, I took a trip to Reelfoot Lake, situated in the extreme 
northeastern part of Tennessee and distant about twelve or fourteen miles 
from Hickman, Ky. My first intimation of the breeding of the Canada 
Goose at that place was while I was waiting for dinner at Mr. Carpenter’s, 
who keeps a hotel for the benefit of persons visiting the lake, and also of 
himself. While watching some small birds in a tree near the house, I 
was attracted by the appearance of a flock of six Geese wandering about in 
the yard, and after looking at them a moment,I said to Mr. Carpenter 
‘“‘Are not those Wild Geese?” ‘‘Yes,” he said, “I found six eggs on a 
stump in the lake and brought them home, set them under a tame Goose, 
and every one hatched.” ‘*Why,” I said, ‘‘I did not know they would 
breed so far south.” ‘‘O, yes,” he answered, ‘‘they breed here every sum- 
mer.” These Geese were tamer than the common domestic Geese, eating 
out of his hand, etc. They made no effort to get away, though, had their 
wings not been clipped, they would probably have flown to the lake very 
soon. 

Then after dinner when I was paddling a little plank canoe, a full 
grown Goose came flying along a little to one side of the canoe. I did not 
mistake it for any other bird. It was too close for that. I do not think it 
was hurt or sickly, it flew too swiftly and well for that. 

Wishing to have still more proof on the subject, Iasked a boy who 
often goes to the lake to fish and hunt, if he knew that the Wild Geese 
stayed there all summer. He answered, “Yes, I do. I’ve seen the 
young Geese round in the water many a time.” 

I think these facts go far to prove that the Wild Goose breeds at Reel- 
foot Lake.—L. O. PinpArR, Hickman, Ky. 


Breeding of the White-faced Glossy Ibis in Florida.—I have lately ob- 
tained from Mr. C. J. Maynard a set of three eggs of the White-faced 
Glossy Ibis (Plegadis guarauna), taken April 18, 1886, at or near Lake 
Washington (the head of the St. Johns River), Florida. The nest was 
‘‘in bushes, a few feet from the ground.” The identity of the eggs is open 
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to no doubt, for they are accompanied by the skin of the female parent, 
which was shot on the nest. Mr. Maynard had the specimens directly 
from the collector, a young man by the name of Lapham. 

If no mistake has been made in the authentication of the alleged eggs of 
P. autumnalis (= falcinellus) from Florida (see B. B. & R., Water Birds, 
Vol. I, p. 96), both species of Glossy Ibis breed together in that State. 
The P. guarauna has not been previously found breeding east of the 
Mississippi, as far as I can ascertain.—WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The Red Phalarope in the District of Columbia.—A Correction.—In 
‘The Auk’ for January, 1886, the writer noted the occurrence of a Northern 
Phalarope on the eastern branch of the Potomac River, near Washington, 
in October, 1885. The statements made at that time regarding the capture 
and identity of the bird were given on the authority of the collector, Mr. 
Webster, who then had the specimen. A short time ago the bird in question 
came into the possession of the National Museum (catalogue number 
109,213) and has been identified as a young specimen of the Red Phalarope 
(Crymophilus fulicarius). In making this correction I at the same time 
add this rare species to our avian fauna.—HuGu M. Situ, Washington, 


D: &. 


ZEgialitis meloda circumcincta on the Atlantic Coast.—During a recent 
hurried visit to the Museum of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, N. J., 
I noticed, in looking over the beautifully mounted Scott collection of birds, 
two specimens, male and female, in adult spring plumage, of the Belted 
Piping Plover, taken by Mr. W. E. D. Scott at Long Beach, Barnegat Bay, 
N. J., in April, 1877. On referring to the series of skins two other speci- 
mens were found, taken at the same time and place as the above, in which 
the pectoral band was complete but narrow’ The specimens first men- 
tioned above have the pectoral band broad and continuous—typical rep- 
resentatives of var. cércumcincta. 

In the same collection I found also two skins of typical c/rcumcincta 
taken by Mr. Nathan Clifford Brown, on the Scarborough marshes, near 
Portland, Maine, respectively May 17, 1878, and May 2, 1880. Thus ina 
series of thirteen specimens of the Piping Plover taken on the Atlantic 
Coast, contained in the Museum of Princeton College, four were typical 
of var. circumcincta. These specimens appear to have been unrecorded 
till briefly mentioned by me in the ‘Additions and Corrections’ to my ‘Re- 
vised List of the Birds of Massachusetts,’ recently published in the ‘Bulletin 
of the American Museum of Natural History,’ Vol. I, No. 7. 

Mr. Ridgway and Dr. Brewer (Water Birds of North America, Vol. I, 
1884, pp. 161, 163) mention this variety as occasionally occurring along 


the Atlantic Coast, though mainly restricted to the Missouri River region. 


Mr. Cory (A Naturalist in the Magdalen Islands, 1878, p. 61), however, 
has recorded it as ‘“‘abundant” in the Magdalen Islands, and judged it 
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‘‘possible that its range may extend to Anticosti, or even to Labrador,” 
he believing that many of the migrants of this species he saw at the Mag- 
dalens came from further north.—J. A. ALLEN, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
New York City. 


Bonasa umbellus in the Alpine Region of South Carolina.—The more 
recent writers on South Carolinian ornithology have regarded the occur- 
rence of the Ruffed Grouse in the State as an open question. While on 
an ornithological tour to the mountainous portions of Pickens County, 
during the past summer, I had a good opportunity to learn something of 
its local abundance and distribution. About Mt. Pinnacle (the highest 
point in the State, 3,436 feet) and Table Rock (3,000 feet), I fonnd it a 
common bird, ranging from the valleys of the Saluda and Ooplenoe up the 
mountain sides to their summits. Later in the season I traced the ‘Pheas- 
ant’ to the King’s Mountain chain (a part of which lies in York County), 
where, although not common, it is well known to everyone. Several years 
ago I saw a mounted specimen in the collection of the late Dr. Marshall 
of Greenville, which was said to have been taken in that county. From 
the foregoing, it is reasonable to infer that the habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse in South Carolina is co-extensive with the Alpine region of the 
northwestern border counties —a wedge-shaped area, extending from 
King’s Mountain on the east to the Georgia line on the west, having a 
length of about one hundred and fourteen miles, and a breadth of from 
eight to twenty-one miles.—LrEverettT M. Loomis, Chester, S. C. 


The Type Specimen of Colinus ridgwayi.—In my recent paper on this 
species (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. I, No. 7, p. 276) I referred to 
the original type specimen of the Masked Bob-white (Colinus ridgway?) 
as being in the collection of Mr. F. Stephens. I was subsequently in- 
formed that it had been sent tothe British Museum, and on the strength 
of this information added an erratum to this effect. I have now learned 
that the specimen is not in the collection of the British Museum but in 
that of Mr. G. Frean Morcom, of Chicago, who recently purchased it of 
Mr. Stephens.--J. A. ALLEN, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City. 


A Red-headed Black Vulture.—During my first visit to Charleston, 
South Carolina, in May, 1883, I was one day watching the Black Vultures 
which. at certain hours, congregated by hundreds in the streets and on the 
house tops about the city market, when my attention was attracted to one 
that differed from all others of its kind that I had hitherto seen in having 
the entire bill yellow and the bare skin of the head and neck uniformly 
red, similar to, but of a duller tint than, the head of Cathartes aura. That 
the bird was not a Turkey Buzzard but, on the contrary, either a Black 
Vulture or something very near it, was evident from its flight and the shape 
of the wings and tail. I suspected that it might be a hybrid, but there was 
no way of securing the specimen at the time and I never saw it again. 

Through Mr, Wayne’s kindness, however, I have just come into posses- 
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sion of a similar—if not the same—bird taken at the Charleston market in 
August, 1886. Mr. Wayne bought this specimen for me from the taxider- 
mist who mounted it and who, unfortunately, is able to furnish no precise 
information respecting the color of the soft parts in life, save that ‘the head 
was red like a Turkey Buzzard’s.” In the dried specimen the bill is dull 
straw-color, the bare skin of the head and neck yellowish-brown, the legs, 
feet and claws pale brownish-orange. The head and neck are also tinged 
with purple, but this is evidently the result of a clumsy attempt to repro- 
duce the original color, for the dye has stained some of the feathers as 
well as a portion of the tow protruding from the eye socket. In all other 
respects—excepting that the bill is unusually depressed and the fifth pri- 
mary on each wing white to its base—the bird agrees perfectly with 
average specimens of the Black Vulture. That it is merely an abnormally 
colored example of that species is sufficiently obvious, but its peculiarities 
are certainly at once interesting and curious. —WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


The Swallow-tailed Kite in Rensselaer County, New York.—In my 
collection is a specimen of an Elanoides forficatus, mounted by Mr. Wil- 
liam Gibson, of Lansingburg, N. Y., who told me that he received the 
dead bird July 17, 1886, from Mr. Griffin Haight, and that by dissecting 
the bird he found it was a male. Its plumage is that of an adult, and is in 
partly worn and moulting condition. Wing, 15.6 inches; tail, 11.6, 
with fork, 5.6. 

Mr. Haight has a little house on a newly cleared acre, in the border ofa 
large wood-lotin the eastern part of the town of Pittstown, about sixteen 
miles northeasterly from the city of Troy, and there breeds fancy fowls 
which run about freely in the clearing and ajacent woods. He informs me 
that Hawks trouble his fowls and carry off some chickens, and on the 
morning of July 16 he staid at home to clean out a few of the Hawks, and 
had shot three, and just fired at another, when he was surprised to see, 
flying up from the woods by the clearing, a Swallow-tailed Kite, such as 
he had formerly seen in South Carolina. The Kite flew away and was 
gone about twenty minutes when it came down and lit on the dead 
stubby top of a tree by the clearing. After a few minutes, it flew up out 
of sight, but in about thirty minutes came down again and sat on the 
same dead tree-top for about seven minutes; it then flew up again out of 
sight. About fifty minutes later, ‘wo Kites came down together and lit on 
the same dead tree stub. As he started toward them the largest Kite 
flew away in a flash, and as he went nearer the other Kite darted up 
overhead; he fired and killed it, and sent the dead bird to Mr. Gibson to 
be mounted. 

Mr. Haight informs me that he has since seen one or more of the Kites 
around a pond in a swamp of about four hundred acres, within two miles 
of his house; once on July 29, and several times on August g. He also 
saw ata distance, on dead ash trees standing in the swamp, three or four 


birds having the appearance and flight of Kites, and they alighted like 
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young birds. He also observed one of the Kites about twenty rods off, 
sitting on a stub in the pond, in the latter part of August. He also 
tells me that on August 30, on higher ground, within a mile of his house, 
two of the Kites flew past him within fifty yards, and afterward coursed 
about together low over a field of buckwheat, as if catching insects. One 
of these Kites hada very long and deeply forked tail, and was larger than 
the other, which had its tail but little forked or nearly even at the end. 
Two other persons told me about seeing one or two of the birds at or near 
the same place. 

From seeing the locality, and from the information received, it seems 
probable that a pair of Swallow-tailed Kites bred, in 1886, in Rensselaer 
County, N. Y., at about latitude 42° 53’, longitude 73° 33’, and near 600 
feet above tide water level.—AusTIN F. PARK, Troy, N. Y. 


The Barn Owl at Englewood, N. J.—At about six o’clock on the 
morning of August 26, near the centre of a tolerably dense wood, I start- 
ed from its roost of the previous night, a bird [ was unable to identify, and 
which eventually escaped me. The ground and bushes beneath the tree 
from which it had flown were spattered with its droppings, some of them 
not yet dry, and here a number of feathers were found, undoubtedly shed 
by the bird which had _ passed the night above. These feathers, the basal 
half of a primary, a covert from either wing, and a number of smaller ones, 
were forwarded to Dr. A. K. Fisher at Washington, who has kindly iden- 
tified them as the feathers of a Barn Owl (S¢réx pAratincola).—FRANK 
M. CHAPMAN, Englewood, N. F. 


Carnivorous Propensities of the Crow (Corvus americanus).—My 
neighbor, Mr. E. M. Davis, indulges in the luxury of live pets, and 
amongst them is a Crow, reared by hand from the nest and now perhaps 
three or four months old. He manifests the usual inquisitive and mis- 
chievous habits of the species in confinement, secreting various objects for 
which he can have no possible use, and worrying on all occasions both 
the cat and the dog of the premises, by picking at their toes, pulling their 
tails, etc. He seems to fear nothing but a small rubber hose used for 
sprinkling purposes, upon the first appearance of which, even before any 
water was thrown, he manifested the utmost fright, and fled to the house 
and his master for protection; this he has repeated whenever the hose ap- 
pears. Query: Is it a case of hereditary fear of svakes? Quite recently 
a young House Sparrow (Passer domesticus), not fully fledged, was cap- 
tured and taken into the happy family, pains being taken to keep it away 
from the caf, but not from the Crow. which, at its first introduction, 
pounced upon it savagely, seized it by the neck, shook it as a terrier does 
a rat, and before it could be released the Sparrow had gone the way of all 
birds; portions of it being eaten by its destroyer. As the Crow had been 
well fed, on a diet embracing meat, grain, and vegetables, the killing of 
the Sparrow would seem to have been the outcome of natural propensities 
rather than the result of the pangs of hunger.—F. W. LANGDON, C7ncin- 


nati, Ohio. 
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On the Absence of Ammodramus lecontei from Chester County, South 
Carolina, during the Winter of 1885-86.—Mr. Brewster's mention. in 
the July number of ‘The Auk,’ of the capture of an example of Leconte’s 


Sparrow in the lower section of the State, during the past winter, is of 
special interest, owing to the fact of its apparent absence in the vicinity of 
Chester C. H., where it has been a common and regular visitor for sev- 
eral winters past. Being desirous of fixing the date of its arrival, I began 
to look for it during the latter part of October, and continued my search 
with great thoroughness through the entire winter, but not a single speci- 
men was seen. The early part of the season was unusually mild, and the 
Grasshopper Sparrow was found up tothe 14th of December—an incident 
hitherto unnoted in the Piedmont region. January brought the severest 
weather known for years. As the Arctic wave came from the northwest, 
giving a temperature 10° lower in Chester than in New York, I expected 
Leconte’s Sparrow with confidence, and kept constantly afield, but with- 
out success. It is worthy of remark that during this peculiar stress of 
weather the Horned Larks and other boreal birds, which frequently favor 
us with their presence during protracted cold, were wholly wanting.— 
LEVERETT M. Loomis, Chester, S. C. 


Occurrence of Ammodramus caudacutus nelsoni in Massachusetts.— 
The Nelson’s Finch was originally described by Mr. Allen, from near Chi- 
cago, and has been supposed to be strictly confined, in the breeding season, 
to fresh water marshes. Recently Mr. Ridgway has called my attention 
to specimens of this race from the salt marshes of Cambridge, Mass., 
which raise some interesting questions in regard to this form. The spec- 
imens are three in number, collected by myself as far back as 1871. Two 
were taken October 7, and their occurrence at this season, though interest- 
ing as adding a new bird to the Massachusetts list, need not occasion sur- 
prise, since the bird has been taken frequently near Sing Sing, New York, 


by Dr. Fisher, and is known to occur elsewhere on the Atlantic coast 


during the fall migratio1 
The third specimen, however, occupies a different status. It was taken 
May 31, the lateness of which date would seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of it being a migrant. In fact, if Iam not mistaken, I took eggs, 
supposed then to belong to caudacutus proper, on the very day in question. 
The specimen appears on comparison to possess all the characteristics 
of the inland race, and though not so typical as some examples from Chi- 


cago, is scarcely to be distinguished from others. 


The occurrence of this single specimen on the coast at this season may 
of course be entirely accidental. The bird may have drifted in, and finding 


the locality to its liking, may have remained to breed, mating perhaps 


perforce with one of t oast form. Those having Sharp-tailed Finches in 
their collections will do well to examine their series thoroughly with a 


view to the elucidation of the status of the two forms.—H. W. HENsHAw, 
Washington, D. C. 








“. 
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Occurrence of Chondestes grammacus about Washington, D. C.—Up 
to date our knowledge of the occurrence of the Lark Finch in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington is limited to the capture of a single specimen by 
Mr. Roberts, August 27, 1877, and the observation of two individuals in 
the Smithsonian grounds, during the summer of the same year. To the 
above is to be added the capture of a second specimen, an adult male, 
August 8, 1886, by the writer. There is nothing in the nature of the cap- 
ture to indicate that the bird was not an ‘accidental.—H. W. HENsuaw, 
Washington, D. C. 


Lincoln’s Sparrow and the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher in Connecticut.—I 
have recently examined a female MMelospiza lincolnt taken at East Hart- 
ford, Conn., Sept. 21, 1885, by Mr. Willard E. Treat. It was accidentally 
killed when shooting Geothlyfis trichas. He writes that on April 24, 
1886, he winged another of these Sparrows but did not capture it. It was 
in thick brush and extremely shy. 

May 7, 1886, Mr. Treat killed a female Poléoptila cerulea at East Hart- 
ford. It was on the top of a high willow. Thisis, I believe, the third re- 
corded capture of this Gnatcatcher for Connecticut.—JNo. H. SaGr, Port- 


land, Conn. 


The Evening Grosbeak in Wisconsin. —I am glad to record the cap- 
ture of amale specimen of the Evening Grosbeak (//esferophona ves- 
pertina) at DePere, Wis., Nov. 28, 1885. This is the first authentic occur- 
rence of the species in Brown County. — SAMUEL WELLS WILLARD, 
DePere, Wis. 


First Plumage of the Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra).—Under- 
parts whitish-buff, heavily streaked on breast with dusky; throat and abdo- 
men with lighter and more linear streaks of the same. Under tail-coverts 
reddish-buff with dark streaks. Head and upper parts dark brownish buff 
thickly spotted and streaked with dusky. Wings showing traces of dull 
red and green on primaries and secondaries. The first and second wing- 
coverts tipped and edged with buff. forming two distinct wing-bars. 

The bird (No. 2084, @, Coll. C. W. Beckham), from which the above de- 
scription is taken, was shot at Bardstown, Kentucky, on June 21, and was 


attended by both parents. 


The call-note of the young Tanager is very different from iny note of 
the adult birds. It is verv full and sonorous and faintly suggestive of the 
Bluebird’s ordinary whistle CHARI WICKLIFFE BecKiiAM. Bardstown, 
Ky. 


Two additional Massachusetts Specimens of the Prothonotary Warbler 


(Protonotarta citrea).—At the time of recording * the Prothonotary War- 








bate ser i 


anarctessts 
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bler taken May g, 1886, I had no idea that I should ever shoot another in 
Massachusetts. During the following August, however, I tooktwo morein 
Concord, one August 17, on the banks of the main river about a mile below 
the town, the other August 23. on the Assabet, within fifty yards of the 
spot where the first (May) specimen was obtained. The first of these 
August birds was a young female, the second an adult male; both had 
completed the summer moult and perfected the autumnal plumage. I saw 
and fully identified each on the day before it was shot, Mr. Purdie being 
with me on one occasio1 \ug. 22) as well as examining the freshly-killed 
specimen next day. 

Both birds were restless and rather shy, flitting from place to place, 
frequently crossing and recrossing the narrow stream. For the most part 


they kept well up in the trees, seeming to prefer the denser foliaged ones. 


= 


especially the swamp « s (Quercus bicolor) among the broad, dark leaves 


of which they concealed themselves so successfully that I had the greatest 


getting even a glimpse at them. They seemed perfectly at 
home in their strange surroundings, as indeed they might well be. for 
both the Concord and Assabet Rivers, with their denselv-wooded banks 


and half-submerged thickets of black willows and button bushes, afford 











plenty of just such places as the Prothonotary delights in at the South and 
West 

Viewed in the light of this later experience the status of the Prothono- 
tarv Warbler as a Mas husetts bird presents an interesting problem. 
The May specimen, « sidered apart, might be consistently treated as a 
chance stragel rirom t South, especially as it occured just after a storm 
which prev -d along our entire eastern coast; but the appearance of two 
others, one of them a ing bird, in the same locality, at the height of the 
return migration, seen to indicate that during 1S86, at least, there has 
been a regular, if limited, flight into and from New England, and that the 
species has actually bred either within or to the northward of this region. 
That such a visitation f annual recurrence is more doubtful, but it is 
certainly not impos espec when we consider that the Prothono- 
tary is a bird of pec its and tastes, and that the haunts which it 
loves are, in this region, neither numerous nor often visited by collectors. 


WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge, Mass. 


An Earlier Occurrence of the Prothonotary Warbler in Massachusetts. 


In the last issue of ‘The Auk’ my friend Mr. Brewster, announces his 
taking a Profonotarta critrea in Concord. very properly considering it the 
first for the State. and I am aware that he will in the October number 
re¢ rd his capture of tw » more in the same town, one of which I had the 
great pleasure of seeing s well as afterwards handling in the flesh. 
Let me note a fourth specimen that I have seen in the possession of Mr. 
George Dwelley. He ass sme that he shot the bird, a male, from the 
‘oliage overhanging a k, it falling into the water. This was in 
spring, several vears ago, but not previous to 1880, in the town of South 


\bington, Plymouth (¢ nty.—H. A. Purnir, Boston, Mass. 
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The Carolina Wren in Connecticut.— Mr. Willard E. Treat writes me 
that he took a male Thryothorus ludovicianus at East Hartford, Conn., 
March 18, 1886. It wasin good condition, and had been seen since Feb- 
ruary 15 among some thick brush and tall weeds. This is, I believe, the 
third capture of this bird in Connecticut.—JNo. H. SAGE, Portland, 
Conn. 


The Red-breasted Nuthatch in Kentucky in Summer.—On July 16, 
while ‘taking my ease’ in a hammock, I saw a small bird skipping about 
the uppermost branches of an adjacent pine tree. Not being able to iden- 
tify it, my ever-ready .22 cal. cane-gun was brought into requisition, when 
down camea Red-bellied Nuthatch (Sz¢éa canadensis). Its presence at 
this latitude (37° 52’) and altitude (650 feet above tide-water) at this sea- 
son of the year is very singular, and remains to be explained. Upon dis- 
section the bird proved to be a female. The ovaries were much contracted 


but plainly discernible.—C. W. BecknaAm, Bardstown, Ky. 


Singular nesting site of Wilson’s Thrush.—It has long been a problem 
as to what use could be made of the old tin cans that fruits and vegetables 
have been preserved in, but it is now partially solved bya pair of Wilson’s 
Thrushes choosing one to place its nest in. My two sons in passing 
through a piece of woods where this species is quite common, boy-like, 
kicked an old can lying on the ground when, to their astonishment, they 
made the discovery that it contained a nest and three eggs of the above 
species. The can rested on its side, the birds going in through a small 
hole in the cover (the entire end not having been cut). The nest was very 
wet and the eggs were addled. evidently having been deserted, owing to the 
heavy rains in early June. Unfortunately one egg was broken and the 


other two badly damaged, but the nest is perfect and the materials are 


typical of this species. —H. B. BAatLey, South Orange, N. F. 

The Eastern Bluebird at Fort Lyon, Colorado.—Four Eastern Blue- 
birds (Szalza stal’s), two of each sex, were first seen here May 24 of this 
year. One male I collected, one female was killed by a cat. I found the 
nest of the other pair June 25. The young were then two-thirds grown. 
Old birds and young left July 14. The late arrival and nesting of these 
birds at this place where, during the four years I have been stationed here 
none have been seen, seems unusual. 

S. arctica is abundant about the middle of March, but stays a few days 
only. S. mexicana is not found here.—P. M. THOME, Capt. 22nd Inf, 
Fort Lyon, Col. 


Three Interesting Birds in the American Museum of Natural History : 
Ammodramus leconteii, Helinaia swainsonii, and Saxicola cenanthe. 
-As is well known, Leconte’s Sparrow was described by Audubon 
Birds of America, VII, p. 338, pl. 488) in 1843, from a specimen obtained 


on the Upper Missouri. Audubon says: ‘‘Although we procured several 
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specimens of this pretty little Sharp-tailed Finch, I have at present only 
one by me, a fine male, however, shot by Mr. J. G. Bell, of New York, on 
the 24th of May.” He gives its habitat as ‘‘Upper Missouri prairies. 
Common.” Professor Baird, in 1858, says (Birds of North America, 1858, 
p- 452): ‘‘l am obliged to copy the description of this rare Sparrow from 
Mr. Audubon, as I have no skin at hand. The type of the species was pre- 
sented to me by Mr. Audubon, but it has somehow been mislaid.” In the 
‘History of North American Birds’ (Vol. I, 1874, p. 552) a second specimen 
is recorded as having been ‘‘received by the Smithsonian Institution from 
Washington Co., Texas, collected by Dr. Lincecum,” but ‘‘in very poor 
condition, having been skinned for an alcoholic preparation and does not 
admit of a satisfactory description of the colors.” This, then, was the only 
specimen known to be extant when the species was re-discovered in 1873 
by Dr. Coues, **1 
39°.” where a number were found together on August g—the only occa- 
sion when they were noticed. The subsequent remarkable history of this 


ear Turtle Mountain, on the border of Dakota, latitude 


long lost species need not be recounted, it having been found of late in 
numbers from the Upper Missouri region to as far south and east as South 
Carolina. 

A specimen in the Maximilian Collection in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, proves that a second specimen was 


this long interval. It still bears the original label in 


really extant during 
the handwriting of the Prince. as follows: ‘‘Ammodramus LeContei 


Audub. (Emberiza Audub.) Missouri. Mas.” In the manuscript Cata- 


71, genus 515, sp. 3) it is recorded 


17 


logue of the Maximilian Collection (p. 
as follows: ‘*{Coturniculus] Lecontei Audub.: Bp.: (Ammodramus Le- 
contei Gray). Nord America, a 


clue to its history, but doubtless it was taken by the Prince on his North 


n oberer Missouri.” There is no further 


American journey, 1832-34, and hence some ten vears before the discovery 
of the species by Audubon. <Asthe Maximilian Coilection was transferred 
to the American Museum in 1870, this specimen was in New York City 
for three years prior to the re-discovery of the species by Dr. Coues. 

The specimen (No. 1916) is in an excellent state of preservation, though 
doubtless taken not less than halfa century ago. 

Another specimen of historic interest in the collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History is one of the original Bachmanian specimens 
of Swainson’s Warbler (No. 25.348). This is from the Elliot Collection, 
Mr. Elliot having received 

} 


A third specimen, of much local interest, is an example (No. 1236. Qad.) 


t from Professor Baird. 


of a Wheatear (Saxitcola wnanthe). trom the collection of Mr. D. G. Elliot, 
taken on Long Island, N. Y., but the date of capture is not given. It ap- 
pears not to have been previously recorded.—J. A. ALLEN, Am. Mus. 


Nat. Hist., New York City. 


Four Rare Birds in Northern California: Yellow Rail, Emperor Goose, 
European Widgeon, and Sabine’s Ruffed Grouse.—While on the coast 


of Northern California in December, 1885, I visited the ornithological col- 
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lections of Mr. Charles Fiebig, who lives at Eureka, on Humboldt Bay. 
As Mr. Fiebig had informed me upon my arrival, that all his birds had 
been shot in the vicinity of Humboldt Bay, I was surprised and interested 
to find in his collection specimens of the Yellow Rail, the Emperor Goose, 
the European Widgeon, and Sabine’s Ruffed Grouse, which I saw at once 
were rather extra-limital species, particularly the first two. Mr. Fiebig’s 
account of these was as follows (transcribed from my note book) : 

Porzana noveboracensis. One specimen 1884, shot on the marsh at the 
mouth of Freshwater Creek, flowing into Humboldt Bay. A fazr were 
seen but only one secured. 

Philacte canagica. One specimen obtained on the bay in the winter of 
1884. Others seen at long intervals. 

Mareca penelope. One specimen shot on the bay in the winter of 1884. 
The only record of its occurrence there, according to Mr. Fiebig and the 
sportsmen of Eureka. 

Bonasa sabinii. Only one specimen in the collection, but met with 
on several occasions in the deepest portions of the surrounding redwood 
forest. 

Mr. Fiebig, now a very old man, is a German who came to America 
about 1850, and worked at his trade of wagon-making, in the city of Wash- 
ington, until the war broke out, when he enlisted in the Union Army, and 
afterward settled in California. While living in Washington he became 
acquainted with North American birds by studying the Smithsonian col- 
lections. He is a taxidermist of far more than ordinary ability, but prac- 
tices the art only asa pastime. His method of mounting is unique; after 
removing the skin, he carves a model of the bird’s body in soft wood, with 
great exactness. The effigy is then covered with the skin, and the bird, 
after the eyes are added, is complete. I am bound to say that this is done 
with the skill of an artist, and the results secured by this method are ex- 
cellent. Mr. Fiebig gave me an interesting account of his experiences as a 
Duck hunter on the shores of the Baltic Sea, when a boy.—Cuas. H. 


TOWNSEND, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ ¢ orrespondents are requested to write briefy and to the point. No attention will 


be paid to anonymous communications.) 
The Classification of the Macrochires. 


[SECOND LETTER. } 


To THE EpITORS OF THE AUK :— 
Sirs: Ifthe valuable space in the section reserved for your corres- 
pondence will admit of it, I have a few words to say in regard to the criti- 


cism passed upon my classification of the Macrochires, so far as I defined 
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it in my contribution to the ‘P. Z. S.’ (1885), by Doctor Stejneger in the 
July number of ‘The Auk.’ 

Dr. Stejneger asks, ‘Is it possible that Dr. Shufeldt has overlooked the 
many points in which Swallows and Swifts disagree outside of the skel- 
eton?” To this Ican answer that I duly took into consideration all of 
those characters, both internal and external, now generally known to us, 
when I came to draw up my conclusions in the ‘P. Z. S.’ memoir, wherein, 
as the Doctor remarks, the skeletal characters alone appear to have swayed 
me in my decisions. I am nct only conversant with the ‘‘many points” of 
difference existing between Swallows and Swifts, but am becoming more 
convinced every day of the ‘many, many points’ of structural difference ex- 
isting between the Trochili and Cypseli. 

Further along in his criticism, when reviewing for my benefit some of 
the more prominent differences existing between the Swallows and Swifts, 
as Dr. Stejneger comprehends their structure, he contends that ‘‘internally 
they differ in a great number of points, but we shall only mention that the 
Swifts have a sternum, while the Swallows have the manubrium bifurcate 
and the posterior border deeply two-notched.” Reading this sentence over 
carefully a number of times I must confess that its author does not make 
quite clear to my mind the kind of comparison he wishes to institute be- 
tween the sternum of a Swift and a Swallow. Noone probably will deny 
“that the Swifts have a sternum,” though many might take exception to 
the remark that that bone was ‘‘two-notched” in the Swallows. To be 
sure it has a@ fazr of notches in its xiphoidal extremity; but as generally 
described, the two-notched sternum is seen in such forms as Picus. 

Again, Dr. Stejneger asks me in his criticism, ‘‘but what differences 
are there in the Swifts’ flight from that of the Swallows’ that should have 
caused such a remarkable modification towards the Humming-birds ?” 
p. 406). My answer to this question will also constitute a reply to the two 
succeeding questions of my critic, as it will, I hope, still further impress 
upon the minds of systematists the warning, already given in my ‘P. Z. S.’ 
memoir, that the similarities of certain structures existing between the 
Cypseli and Trochili are for the most part due to the modification of these 
structures gradually brought about by the habits or actions of the forms 
in question. Surely Dr. Stejneger would never have asked the question I 
have first quoted from him if he had ever had the opportunity to compare 
in nature the flights of two such birds for example as Aficropus melanoleu- 
cus and Tachyctneta thalassina. Many a time have I stood inthe deep, 
rocky cafions of New Mexico, and seen one of the former birds pitch down 
from its dizzy position in the air above, with a velocity that taxed the very 
eye of the observer to follow, to its nest in the side of the precipice below; 
check itself suddenly at its entrance; hover for an instant, like a Hum- 
mingbird over a flower, with its wings in rapid motion, then enter,—to 
be gone but a moment,— when it makes its appearance again as if shot 
from a gun, to be off with the swiftness of the bullet. How different is all 
this from the flight of the pretty little Violet-green Swallow, with it slight 


and easy motion, rarely hurried and never precipitous! 
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Anatomists have long known that in avian forms, such as the Cypseli 
and Trochili, wherein the powers of flight have through time been brought 
to great perfection and capable of a high degree of velocity, that it is nec- 
essarily accompanied by corresponding modifications of structure, such as 
a deepening of the sternal keel, and changes ‘‘in the shape of the hume- 
rus and its processes,” as remarked upon by Dr. Stejneger. That the 
corresponding *‘processes” have become more conspicuous is not to be 
wondered at when we think for a moment and take into consideration the 
fact that they probably have been acted upon by the corresponding muscles 
involved in the flight. In other words, when we come to sift out the char- 
acters wherein the Cypseli and Trochili Arzuczfally agree we find them to 
be just such ones as I have elsewhere pointed out. and in each instance 
are found to be structural characters, the modifications of which are due to 
similar habits of the forms in question, but this by no means satisfies my 
mind that the groups should be, orare closely affined. I think sometimes tax- 
onomists too often lose sight of the lines of descent of the class Aves in 
time, and in their eagerness to show relationship of the remnants of ex- 
isting forms or groups in recent times, overlook the great gaps that prob- 
ably exist among the twigs of the branches and stems that represent the 
tree of their pedigree. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Stejneger’s warning against placing too much re- 
liance upon the skeletal characters for our guidance, I must still insist 
that the characters (as we find them in forms which we are comparing) of 
the skull and axial skeleton are among the most reliable if not ¢##e most 
reliable we have. If there be better ones in any vertebrate organization I 
have not been so fortunate as yet to have met with them. IfI find that 
the number of vertebre constantly differed in any two birds, and their skulls 
are of a radically different type, why I would no more be swayed from my 
opinion that they were members of a different order, as orders are re- 
garded in ornithology, than I could be brought to the belief that anatomical 
characters are yalueless in taxonomy. Certainly finding an additional 
pair of primaries or Secondaries in the wing, in either case, would have 
but little weight towards altering my first opinion, based as I say, on 
what I had found in the cranium and column. Now to take the skull 
of a Swift and a Hummingbird as an example, ad/, absolutely ad/, of the 
leading characters as we find them in the representatives of these two 
groups are at variance while quite a number of these characters agree in 
this part of the skeleton with the Swallows and Swifts, and others can 
easily be shown in the latter birds to be demonstrable departures due, 
probably, to unknown causes from the typical passerine ones. 

Since the appearance of my memoir in the ‘P. Z. S.’a considerable 
amount of material (Macrochires) has come to my hands, thanks to some 
of the members of the A. O. U. and associate members, and others. A 
superficial examination of some of this but satisfies me of the correctness 
of my first conclusions, and if those conclusions are to be modified at allit 
will be in regard to the Swifts, which I think can be shown to be a group of 


birds also entitled to a separate order, as orders go in systematic ornithology, 
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as well as the Trochili and Caprimulgi. This order Cypseli would stand 
between the Trochili and Passeres, but as Iam soon to have my second 
contribution to this subject in hand, all such questions will therein be 
considered. 

I have a large collection of alcoholics now at my disposal, and am only 
waiting tosecure a better assortment of the Nightjars and Trogons before 
undertaking the work, or rather pushing it, as many of the drawings are 
already completed. 

In the mean time, permit me to say to those who may be interested in 
this subject that 1 deem it quite a possible thing that an offshoot may have 
taken place from the common stock Passeres, near the Swallows,as would 
in time have produced our typically modern Swifts. I can picture how these 
forms at first may have had some change in their environment as demand- 
ed an increase of the power of flight. This would demand an increase of 
the power of the muscles involved therein, and finally we would find just 
such changes in the bones to which these muscles are attached as we in 
reality do in existing Cypseli. So that the enlarged pectorals, the deep 
keel to the sternum and its unnotched xiphoidal extremity, the short hume- 
rus of the arm, with its conspicuous processes, are all examples of Ahyszo- 
logical adaptations of structure. So there may have come down to us an 
entirely different group of birds, as the Hummers, of very different origin, 
which group may have had the same factor thrown into its environment, 
somewhere in time, that demanded an increase in the power of flight, and 
as a consequence we find a similar modification of the parts involved. 
But when we come to critically examine and compare the modified parts 
we may find, as we do in the case of the Hummers and Swifts, that 
although the same end has been very prettily arrived at by the changes in 
the structures, yet at the same time quite different forms of the several 
and corresponding parts had been the result of it all. The first compari- 
son, with the views of pointing out the relationships of such, and existing 
groups, wherein the fundamental characters are masked by such deceptive 
similarities, constitute some of the most difficult problems of systematic 
zodlogy. In the comparisons, it is by no means necessary to eliminate 
them, but simply we must be guided in our conclusions by what the sam 
of all the morphological characters of the forms under comparison go to 
show. 

It is really no valid reason that we should retain in the same order, 
were vessels so classified, two kinds of them, simply because they might 
both happen to possess ‘‘deep keels” and ‘*‘short shafts” connecting their 
wheels with their motive powers, for one of these vessels might be driven 
by steam and the other by some other force, notwithstanding the fact that 
one might show an additional blade or two in either of its wheels (wings) 
or perhaps have a different style of rudder (tail), and yet the fundamenta 
differences be very great and justify us in widely separating them in any 
scheme of classification. 

In conclusion I must express my satisfaction at finding one who has 


perhaps thus far devoted his best energies in avian taxonomy to the con- 
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sideration of external characters and obscure points in synonomy, as Dr. 
Stejneger has so ably done for us, expressing himself as he does in the 
criticism of my memoir by saying, ‘tA natural system cannot be based 
upon one single set of characters; all will have to be carefully considered, 
whether they are external or internal, before we can hope to understand 
the true relationship of the different groups” (p. 406). This is precisely, 
indeed the words are quite the echo of, what I have taught, and my senti- 
ments for a number of years past, as the reader may see by referring to 
the leading paragraphs in my ‘‘Osteology of the Cathartide,” published 
in 1883 in Hayden's Twelfth Annual, by the Department of the Interior. 
Very respectfully, 
Ft. Wingate, New Mexico, R. W. SHUFELDT. 
4th August, 1886. 


ERRATUM.—In Dr. Shufeldt’s letter in the July ‘Auk,’ p. 414, for ‘‘nine,” 


in the first line of the letter, read mine.—Epp. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 


THE NEXT meeting of the American Ornithologist’s Union will be held 
in Washington, Tuesday, November 16, and following days. A very in- 
teresting meeting is anticipated, and a much larger attendance than usual 
of both Active and Associate Members is expected. The meeting will be 
chiefly occupied with the reading and discussion of scientific papers. 


There will be in addition the usual reports of committees. 


Dr. F. W. LanGcpon, of Cincinnati, has in preparation a work on ‘Ohio 
Valley Birds,’ which he hopes to have soon ready for the press. It will 
be devoted to the birds of the region drained by the Ohio River and its 
tributaries. Besides some matter relating to ornithology in general, it 


will include descriptions and life histories of Ohio Valley birds. 


A ‘MANUAL of North American Birds,’ by Mr. Robert Ridgway, is an- 
nounced as in press, to be published by J. B. Lippincott and Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The work will be abundantly illustrated and, it is needless to 


say, most carefully and thoroughly prepared. 


Dr. LEONHARD STEJNEGER announces his intention (Proc. U.S. Nat. 
Mus., 1886, p. 99) ‘‘to write a comprehensive and reliable guide to Japan- 
ese ornithology, with ample descriptions of all the known forms from 
original Japanese specimens.” Finding his material for the work still 
incomplete he earnestly requests assistance in gathering it, in order to 
enable him to satisfactorily fulfil the task he has undertaken. The work 


will be based primarilv on the Blakiston and Jouy collections of Japanese 
} Jou! Jay 
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birds in the National Museum, which is desirous of obtaining by ex- 
change specimens necessary for the elucidation of the Japanese Avian 
fauna. Specimens loaned to Dr. Stejneger in aid of his work will be re- 


turned as soon as possible without expense to the owner. 


THE Division of Economic Ornithology and Mammology of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Division, 
has issued four circulars in reference to the work of the Division. No.1 
is in relation to the ‘Food-Habits of Birds’; No. 2 is ‘On the English 
Sparrow,’ and is accompanied with a ‘Schedule’ of inquiries; No. 3 is 
‘On the Economic Relations of Mammals’; No. 4 is ‘Instructions for the 
collection of Stomachs,’ of both birds and Mammals. Dr. Merriam’s 
chief scientific assistants are Dr. A. K. Fisher and Prof. Walter B. Barrows, 
the latter recently instructor in Natural History at the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 


Tue A. O. U. Committee on the Protection of North American Birds 
has resumed its meetings, and proposes to issue soon a short Bulletin 
on the subject of its work, with special reference to legislation in behalf 
of the birds. 


PROFESSOR Eugen von Boeck, Director of the Central School of Bolivia, 
member of the International Ornithological Committee, and a naturalist 
who for thirty years has devoted much time to the study of the natural his- 
tory of South America, died on the 30th of January, 1886, in Cochabamba, 
after a single day’s illness from a choleraic attack. His researches were 
mainly ornithological. and as early as 1855 he published in ‘Naumannia’ 
a paper on the birds of Bolivia. His last contributions were papers on the 
birds of the valley of Cochabamba, published in the ‘Mittheilungen des 
ornithologische Vereins in Wien’ in 1884. At the time of his death he 
was engaged upon a translation of Taczanowski’s ‘Ornithologie du Pérou.’ 
He was also the author of numerous briefer ornithological communica- 
tions. Notwithstanding many other pressing engagements, he devoted 


much time for many years to the study of South American ornithology. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THIRTEEN NEW SPECIES OF 
BIRDS FROM THE ISLAND OF GRAND 
CAYMAN, WEST INDIES. 


BY CHARLES B. CORY. 


Certhiola sharpei, sp. nov. 


Sp. CHAR.—Throat ash gray, darker than in C. caboti, or bahamensis 
but much lighter than faveola; underparts yellow, brightest upon the 
breast and dullest with a slight olive tinge on the belly and flanks; top of 
the head and stripe through the eye dull black; superciliary stripe white; 
back dull black showing an ashy tinge; rump yellow; quills dark brown, 
edged with white ; carpus edged with bright yellow; tail tipped with white, 
heaviest on the outer feathers; bill and feet dull black. 

Length, 4.10; wing, 2.45; tail, 1.80; tarsus, .80; bill, 52. 

Hapirar. Island of Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


I take much pleasure in dedicating this species to Mr. R. 


Bowdler Sharpe, of London, England. 


Dendroica vitellina, sp. nov. 


Sp. CHAR.—Somewhat resembling D. d/scolor in general appearance but 
larger and having the entire underparts bright yellow with no black streaks 
on the sides but showing traces of olive on the sides and flanks. Upper 
parts dull green, pale yellowish green on the rump; quills dark brown 
edged with pale yellowish green on outer webs; inner webs edged with 
dull white; a distinct wing-band of yellow; tail-feathers edged with yel- 
lowish-green on the outer webs; two outer feathers heavily marked with 
white on the terminal portion of the inner webs, narrowly showing on the 
third feather; a superciliary line of bright yellow nearly if not quite reach- 


ing the occiput; bill horn color; feet dull black. 


Length, 4.30; wing, 2.50; tail, 2.10; tarsus, .70; bill, 50. 


Hasirat. Island of Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


Chrysotis caymanensis, sp. nov. 


Sp. CHar.—Resembles C. leucocephalus, but differs from that species 
greatly in the markings of the throat and head; forehead dull yellowish 
white, not reaching the eye; feathers of the head bluish geeen, tipped 


and edged with dull black; cheeks bright crimson red, the feathers mixed 
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with green in some specimens; throat pale red, the feathers broadly edged 
with yellow; underparts bluish green, marked with dull red on the sides 
and belly; the feathers of the breast and belly edged with dull black ; quills 
heavily edged with blue on the outer webs, inner webs dark brown; tail 
yellowish green, the outer web of outer feather pale blue, the basal 
portion of inner webs heavily marked with dark red. 

Length, 11; wing, 8: tail, 5; tarsus, 9O* Bill, 1.08. 


Hapsirar. Island of Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


Colaptes gundlachi, sp. nov. 


Sp. CHAR Resembles Colaptes chrysocaulosus but is smaller, the yellow 
of the quills and tail much brighter; under surface of outer tail feathers 
distinctly banded; feathers of the rump white. heavily blotched with black; 


shafts of the quills and tail very bright yellow; first primary much longer 
than in the Cuban species. 
Length, 8.90: wing. 5.20; tail, 4; tarsus, .8s; bill. 1.10. 


Hapitrat. Island of Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


I have dedicated this species to Dr. John Gundlach, the well 


known ornithologist, of Ingenio Fermina, Cuba. 


Engyptila collaris, sp. nov. 


Sp. CHAR.—Forehead dull white; top of the head dark gray, showing a 
metallic tinge of purple on the nape; a cape of metallic purple showing 


y 
1 reflections where it joins the back; back dark brownish olive; 


greenish rec fl 
throat dull white: breast dull vinaceous. shading into dull white on the 
belly; sides dull red brown; under wing-coverts and under surface of wing 


rufus brown: primaries brown, having the inner webs heavily marked with 
rufus brown; tail slaty brown, two or three outer feathers tipped with 
white: feet red; bill black: iris dull white. 


Length, 9.50; wing, 5.75; tail, 3.50; tarsus, 1.25; bill, .75. 


/ 


Hapirat. Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


Zenaida spadicea, sp. nov. 


Spe. CuHar.—General upper plumage dark olive brown, rufous brown on 
the forehead and showing a tinge of very dull purple on the crown, appar 


ently wanting in some specimens; a sub-auricular spot of dark metallic 


blue; sides of the neck and nape rich metallic purple; chin pale buff, 


shading into rich rufous chestnut on the throat and breast; belly brown, 
showing a slight vinaceo tinge: upper surface of tail brown, the feathers 


showing a sub-terminal band of black, and all the feathers except the cen- 
tral ones tipped with gray; primaries dark brown, almost black, faintly 
tipped with dull white; the secondaries broadly tipped with white; under 
wing-coverts gray; bill black; feet red. 


) 


Hapirat. Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


Length, 9.60; wing, 6; tail, 3.75; tarsus, .75; bill, 50. 
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Centurus caymanensis, sp. nov. 


Spe. CHar. Male:—Forehead and sides of the head white; crown and 
nape bright crimson red; a tinge of red at the nostrils; throat dull white, 
shading into brownish white on the breast and belly; a patch of crimson 
red at the vent; back banded with dull white and black; rump dull white, 
marked irregularly with black; quills dark brown, heavily blotched with 
white on the basal portion of the inner webs; secondaries and some of the 
inner primaries heavily marked with white; tail brownish black, faintly 
tipped with tawny brown, the outer pair and two central feathers blotched 
with dull white; bill and feet black. 

The female is similar to the male, but lacks the red crown, having only 
a nuchal patch of that color. 

Length, 8.60; wing, 5; tail, 4; tarsus, .75; bill, 1.50. 

This species lacks the black superciliary mark which is found in both 
the Cuban and Bahama species. 


Hapsirat. Island of Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


Mimocichla ravida, sp. nov. 


Sp. Cuar.—Bill large; general plumage dull ashy or brownish plumbe- 
ous; no stripes on the throat which is the same color as the breast, a patch 
of dull white on the vent and under tail-coverts; three outer tail-feathers 
tipped with white on the inner webs; bill, bare space around the eye, and 
legs orange red; iris dull red. 

Length, 9.50; wing, 5.25; tail, 4.40; tarsus, 1.50; bill, go. 


Hapsirat. Island of Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


Quiscalus caymanensis, sp. nov. 


Sp. CHAr.—General plumage purplish black showing a greenish gloss 
on the back aud rump; wing-feathers showing a faint greenish gloss; quills 
and tail black; bill and feet black; iris yellow. 

Length. 9.75; wing, 5.30; tail, 4.50; tarsus, 1.25; bill, 1.10. 


Hapsitrat. Island of Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


Spindalis salvini, sp. nov. 


Sp. CHAr.—Top of the head and cheeks black; a superciliary and mala 
stripe of white; a patch of yellowish orange on the upper throat, sepas 
rated from the white malar stripe by a line of black which reaches the 
breast: chin dull white; lower throat. and breast chestnut; back dark 
olive, separated from the black of the head by a chestnut collar; lower 
back yellowish; a patch of chestnut on the carpus; rump brownish 
orange; belly and under tail-coverts dull white; tail black, the two outer 
feathers heavily marked with white; the third feather tipped with white 


on the inner web, the two central feathers narrowly edged with white on 
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the inner webs; bill horn color; feet slate brown. General appearance of 
Spindalis pretriz but having the bill heavier and throat marking un- 
like those of that species, besides other minor differences. 

Length, 5.50; wing, 3.35; tail, 2.75; tarsus, .70; bill, .50. 


Hapiratr. Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


I have dedicated this species to Mr. Osbert Salvin, of London, 
England. 


Vireo alleni, sp. nov. 


Sp. CHAR.—Above dull olive, showing a dull yellow tinge on the fore- 
head; a stripe of yellow from the upper mandible to the eye, the yellow 
showing on the upper and lower eyelids; entire under surface dull yellow: 
tinged with olive on the flanks and sides; two distinct yellowish white 
wing-bands; quills dark brown, most of the feathers edged with yellowish 
green on the outer webs. Tail brown, showing faint olive edgings on the 
outer webs; bill horn color; legs dark brown or slaty brown. 

Length, 4.10; wing, 2.30; tail, 1.85; tarsus, .75; bill, .45. 

Hasirat. Grand Cayman, West Indies. This interesting 
species is dedicated to my friend Dr. J. A. Allen, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 


Myiarchus denigratus, sp. nov. 


Sp. CHar.—Top of the head dark blackish brown; back dull olive 
brown; sides of the head, cheeks, and ear-coverts dark brown, slightly 
lighter than the crown; throat and breast ash gray, shading into dull 
yellowish white on the belly and crissum; quill, very dark brown, some of 
the feathers edged with very pale rufous; tail-feathers dark brown edged 
with pale rufous on the inner webs; bill and feet black. 

Length, 6.25; wing, 3.15; tail, 3.00; tarsus, .80; bill, .60. 


Hapirat. Grand Cayman, West Indies. 


This is a very dark species, easily distinguished from any other 
West Indian form. 


Icterus bairdi, sp. nov. 


Spe. Cuar.—Front of face and throat black; underparts bright yellow; 
back dull yellow, showing a faint tinge of olive on the upper back; tail 
and wings black; lesser wing-coverts bright yellow, greater secondary 
wing-coverts pure white, forming a broad white wing-patch, some of tha 
inner primaries delicately edged with white, showing more clearly on the 
inner secondaries; bill and feet black. 

Length, 7.25; wing, 3-75; tail, 3; tarsus, .85; bill, .85. 


Hasirat.—Grand Cayman, West Indies. 
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The birds before me are all in poor plumage, being evidently 
moulting, but the bright yellow coloration alone is sufficient to 
separate it from Z. deucopteryx of Jamaica, which is its nearest 
ally. 

This species is named in compliment to Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, of Washington, D. C. 


A LIST OF THE BIRDS COLLECTED IN THE 
ISLAND OF GRAND CAYMAN, WEST IN- 
DIES, BY W. B. RICHARDSON, DUR- 

ING THE SUMMER OF 1886. 


BY CHARLES B. CORY. 


Durinc the past summer Mr. W. B. Richardson has been col- 
lecting specimens of natural history in the small islands known 
as Grand and Little Cayman, which are situated south of Cuba, 
and some hundred and thirty miles northwest of Jamaica. 

The collection of birds which was forwarded to me proved 
to be very rich in novelties, containing no less than thirteen 
species which I believe to be new and several others which vary 
slightly from known West Indian forms. 

Mr. Richardson writes me that the island is low, and although 
much of it is well wooded, birds are comparatively scarce. 

The following is a list of the species contained in the collec- 
tion. 

Mimocichla ravida, zodizs. 
Mimus orpheus? (ZLinz.). 
Polioptila czrulea (Linn.). 
Mniotilta varia (Zznz.). 
Dendroica cerulea W7/s. 
Dendroica dominica (Linn.). 
Dendroica petechia gundlachi (Baird). 
Dendroica vitellina, zodzs. 
Seiurus motacilla (Vzez//.). 
Certhiola sharpei, zod¢s. 
Vireo alleni, zodis. 

Spindalis salvini. zodcs. 
Melopyrrha nigra (ZLizz.). 
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Euetheia olivacea (Gmel.). 
Icterus bairdi, nobis. 

Quiscalus caymanensis, zodis. 
Elainea martinica? (Linn.). 
Pitangus caudifasciatus (D’Ord.). 
Myiarchus denigratus, zodis. 
Tyrannus dominicensis (Gmel.). 
Crotophaga ani Zinn. 

Coccyzus minor (Gmel.). 
Centurus caymanensis, zodis. 
Colaptes gundlachi, zodzs. 
Chrysotis caymanensis, zodzs. 
Strix flammea furcata (Zemm.). 
Engyptila collaris, zodzs. 
Zenaida spadicea, zobis. 
Columbigallina passerina (Zinz.). 
fEgialitis semipalmata BA. 
Arenaria interpres (Zznz.). 
Actitis macularia (ZLznm.). 
Tringa maculata Vrez//. 

Tringa minutilla V7ez//. 
Ereunetes pusillus (Zizz.). 
Totanus flavipes (Gmel.). 
Gallinula galeata (Zich7.). 
Nycticorax violaceus (Zvz.). 
Ardea tricolor ruficollis (Gosse). 
Ardea virescens Linn. 
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ACANTHIS hornemanii exilipes, 322. 
linaria, 322. 

Acanthylis albicollis, 347. 
collaris, 347. 
zonaris, 347. 

Accipiter atricapillus, 154. 
cooperi, 80, 92, 422. 
fuscus, 8o. 
velox, 92, 154, 164, 179, 422. 

Actitis macularia, 102, 152, 320, 386, 
502. 

Adney, E. T., naturalization of the 
European Goldfinch in New York 
City and vicinity, 409. 

fEchmophorus occidentalis, 87, 147. 

/Egialitis meloda, 152. 
meloda_ circumcincta, 

482. 
nivosa, 92, 409. 
semipalmata, 152, 387, 502. 
vocifera, 92, 152, 164, 319, 386. 
wilsonia, 438. 

fEnochrus augustus, 461. 
versicolor, 463. 

Esalon columbarius, 8o. 

Estrelata fisheri, 389. 
gularis, 389. 
mollis, 390. 
scalaris, 390. 

/Ethyia americana, 410. 

Agelaius assimilis, 221. 
chrysopterus, 221. 
gubernator, 167, 181. 
humeralis, 220. 
nigerrimus, 222, 223. 
pheeniceus, 106, 167, 221, 318, 

22. 
tricolor, 167, 181. 
xanthomus, 221. 

Aglaia cucullata, 195. 

Agyrtria viridis, 349. 

Aithurus fuliginosus, 352. 
polytmus, 352. 

Aix sponsa, 89, 101, 149, 163, 314, 

320, 329. 

Ajaja ajaja, 262. 

Albatross, Short-tailed, 89. 

Alca impennis, 263. 

Alcedo alcyon, 368, 369. 


408, 





Allen, J. A., capture of a pair of 
wild hybrid Ducks on Long Isl- 
and, 274; the Masked Bob-white 
(Colinus ridgway?) in Arizona, 
275; on the Snowy Plover of the 
Plains, 409: Aptoso-chromatism, 
413; 4 gialitis meloda circumcinc- 
ta onthe Atlantic Coast, 482; the 
type specimen of Colinus ridg- 
wayt, 483; three interesting 
birds in the American Museum 
of Natural History: Ammodra- 
mus lecontett, Helinata swain- 
sontt, and Saxicola wnanthe, 489. 
(See also Scott, W. E. D.) 

Amazona augusta, 461. 

guildingi, 462. 
leucocephala, 460. 
salzi, 458. 

Amblyornis subalaris, 399. 

American Ornithologists’ Union, 
report of the third meeting of, 
115; review of the A. O. U. Code 
and Check-List of North Ameri- 
can Birds, 393. 

Ammodramus bairdii, 323. 

beldingi, 182. 
caudacutus nelsoni, 115, 486. 
henslowi, 317. 
lecontei, 323, 410, 486, 489. 
maritimus, 213. 
princeps, 135, 441. 
sandwichensis alaudinus, 
182, 323. 
sandwichensis savanna, 211, 
212,317. 
savannarum, 212. 
savannarum passerinus, 107, 
317- 
Ampelis carolinensis, 192. 
cedrorum, I11, 170, 183, 192, 
325- 
garrulus, 192, 325. 
Amphispiza belli, 182. 
ferrariperezi, 332. 
Anabates fernandine, 45. 
Anas americana, 89, 144, 148, 384. 
boschas, 89, 148, 163, 384. 
carolinensis, 89, 148, 163, 384. 
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Anas crecca, 140. 
cyanoptera, 89, 328, 384. 
diazi, 332. 
discors, 148, 320, 384. 
domestica, 475. 
fulvigula, 113, 262. 
obscura, 148. ° 
penelope, 144. 
strepera, 89, 148, 163, 384. 
Anorthura troglodytes pacificus, 
I7I. 
Anser alibfrons gambeli, 90, 149. 
Anthony, A. W., field notes on 
the birds of Washington County, 
Oregon, 161. ; 
Anthracothorax chlorolemus, 351. 
porphyrurus, 350. 
(Sericotes) holosericeus, 351. 
Anthus pensilvanicus, 171, 185, 316, 
\ ee 
spragueil, 327. 
Antrostomus carolinensis, 319, 341, 
342, 415- 
cayennensis, 343. 
cubanensis, 342. 
macromystax var. cubanensis, 
342: 
rufus. 341. 
rutilus, 341. 
vociferus, 104, 156, 342. 
vociferus arizonz, 429. 


Aphelocoma californica, 167, 181, 
452. 
insularis, 452. 
sieberii arizone, 81. 
Aquila chrysaétos, 103, I15, 154, 


423. 
chrysaétus canadensis, So. 
Ara militaris, 455. 
tricolor, 454. 
Arara tricolor, 454. 
Arbelorhina cyanea, 54. 
Archibuteo ferrugineus, 154. 
lagopus sancti-johannis, 93, 


Ardea candidissima, 91, 385, 43 
egretta, g1, 385. 
herodias, g1, 150, 164, 179, 

385. 
tricolor ruficollis, 502. 
virescens, 9I, 102, 160, 319, 
385, 502. 
wuerdmannl, 4038. 

Ardetta exilis, 262. 
neoxena, 262, 405. 

Arenaria interpres, 

Arremon palmarum, 200. 

Asio accipitrinus, 155, 329, 465. 
grammicus, 465. 


wn 


153, 502. 
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Asio portoricensis, 468 

signapa, 467, 

stygius, 466, 467. 

wilsonianus, 93, 155, 329. 
Astur atricapillus striatulus, So. 
Asturina plagiata, 423. 
Asyndesmus portoricensis, 377. 
Athene cunicularia, 471. 

dominicensis, 465. 

nudipes, 469. 

siju, 470. 

Auk, Great, 262. 
Auklet, C 88. 

Rhinoceros, 88. 
Aulacorhamphus dimidiatus, 333. 
Aulanax fuscus, 236. 

lembeyi, 237. 

Avocet, American, 91, 151, 328, 385. 
Aythya affinis, 90, 127, 149, 163, 385. 
affinis mariloides, 127. 

americana, 89, 149, 384, 403. 

collaris, 149. 

marila nearctica, 90, 127, 149, 

329; 354- 

vallisneria, 90, 149, 384, 403. 

BatLry, H. B., the Cardinal Gros- 
beak and Tufted Titmouse breed- 
ing in Essex County, New Jersey, 
410; singular nesting site of Wil- 
son’s Thrush, 489. 

Bain, F., the Wild Swan 
Edward Island, 131. 

3aldpate, 89, 148, 384. 

Bartramia longicauda, 152. 

Batchelder, Charles F., the North 
Carolina Mountains in winter, 
30°7- 

3eckham, C. W., notice of his pa- 
per on the birds of Nelson Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, 268; do. on the 
plumage of Regulus calendula, 
268; changes in the plumage 
of Geothlypis trichas, 279; first 
plumage of the Summer Tanager 
(Piranga rubra) 487; the Red- 
breasted Nuthatch in Kentucky 
in summer, 489. 

3ellona cristata, 356. 

exilis. 357. 

Berier, De L., unseasonable birds 
on Long Island, 281. 

3ernicla nigrescens, 162. 

3ird, Buffalo, 324. 

Cedar, 111. 

Cherry, 325. 

Indigo, 110, 161. 
3ittern, American, gI, 150, 385. 

Least. 150. 

Blacicus barbirostris, 241. 


assin’s, 


in Prince 
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Blacicis blancoi, 241. 
brunneicapillus, 241. 
caribeus, 241. 
cariboeus var. 

sis, 236. 
pallidus, 234. 
tristis, 241. 

Blackbird. Bicolored, 167, 181. 
Brewer’s, 75, 87, 167, 181, 322. 
Crow, 477, 480. 

Red-winged, 106, 161, 167, 

322, 400. 

Rusty, 284, 322. 

Tricolored, 167, 181. 

Yellow-headed, 137, 181, 321. 
Blackheart, 151. 
Blue-bill, Big, 149, 329. 

Little, 149. 

Marsh, 149. 

Bluebird, 178, 282, 308, 328, 453. 

California, 172. 
Eastern, 489. 
Mountain, 186. 

Western, 186. 

Bobolink, 321. 

Bob-white, 103, 164. 

Masked, 275 387, 479, 483. 

Bombycilla carolinensis, 192, 
cedrorum, 192. 

Bonasa sabinii, 491. 
umbellus, 102, 313, 314, 319, 

483. 
umbellus sabini, 164. 
umbellus togata, 313. 
umbellus umbelloides, 153. 

Botaurus exilis, 150. 
lentiginosus, 91, 150, 385. 

Brachyotus cassinii, 468. 
palustris, 468. 

Brachyrhamphus hypoleucus,126. 

Brant, 150. 

Black, 163. 

Branta bernicla, 150, 329. 

canadensis, 91, 150, 163, 179, 
320, 385, 481. 

canadensis hutchinsi, 150, 163. 

canadensis minima, gI. 

nigricans, 163. 

Brewster, W., an_ ornithological 
reconnaissance in Western North 
Carolina, 94, 173; additional 
notes on Peale’s Petrel (#@sfre- 
lata gularits), 389; the Bridled 
Tern (Sterna anethetus) in South 
Carolina, 121; additions to the 
Avi-fauna of Texas, 139; re- 
marks on the Red 
North America, 260; Funco hy- 
emalis nesting in a bush, 


hispaniolen- 


> 
“sy 8 


Crossbills of 


Lndex. 
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the Orange-crowned Warbler in 
Eastern Massachusetts, 278; 
JEgialitis meloda circumctincta 
on the Coast of South Carolina, 
408; Ammodramus lecontet near 
Charleston, S. C., 410; Vireo solt- 
tarius alticola at Charleston, S. C., 
410; occurrence of the Prothonota- 
ry Warbler (Protonotaria citrea) 
in Massachusetts, 410; an interest- 
ing Specimen of Helminthophila, 
411; notice of his paper on ‘Bird 
Migration,’ 474; occurrence of 
the Yellow-billed Tropic Bird in 
Florida, 481; breeding of the 
White-faced Glossy Ibis in Flor- 
ida, 481; a red- headed Black 
Vulture, 483; two additional Mas- 
sachusetts specimens of the Pro- 
thonotary Warbler (Protonotaria 
ctitrea), 487. 

Brown, N. C., the winter distribu- 
tion of the Swamp Sparrow and 
the Yellow-rump, 136. : 

Bubo virginianus, 464. 

virginianus arcticus, 155. 
virginianus subarcticus, 
93, 114, 155, 165, 424. 

Bucco cayennensis, 367. 

Budytes flavus leucostriatus, 127. 

3uffle-head, 385. 


79> 


Bulley, R. H., immature dress of 
Melospiza palustris, 277. 


Bunting, Lark, 324, 
Lazuli, 183. 
Leconte’s, 137. 
Snow, 135, 323- 
Towhee, 159, 161. 
Burroughs, John, on his arraign- 
ment of ornithologists as ‘bird- 
enemies,’ 142. 
Bush-tit, Least, 137. 
Plumbeous, §4. 
Buteo abbreviatus 60, 63, 423. 
borealis, 144, 179. 
borealis calurus, 80, 93, 133, 
164, 422. 
borealis krideri, 114. 
latissimus, 154. 
lineatus, 328. 
lineatus elegans, 93, 
pennsylvanicus, 103. 
swainsoni, 154, 423. 
zonocercus, 60, 61, 63. 
Buzzard, Turkey, 80, 103, 160, 164, 
246, 475. 
CaBorT, Samuel, notice of the death 
of, 144. 
Calamospiza melanocorys, 324. 
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Calcarius lapponicus, 323, 440. 
ornatus, 323. 
pictus, 323. 
Calidris arenaria, g1, 152. 
Callichelidon cyaneoviridis, 59. 
euchrysea, 58. 
Callipepla californica, 92. 
gambeli, 387, 388. 
squamata, 387. 
squamata castanogastris, 388. 
Calliste cucullata, 195. 
versicolor, 195. 
Callothorax evillina, 35 
Calothorax evelyne, 35 


5: 
3° 
Calypte helene, 354. 
Calyptophilus frugivorus, 2o1. 
Campephilus bairdii, 373, 374. 
principalis, 373, 374. 
principalis bairdii, 373. 
Campylorhynchus brachyurus, 16. 
brunneicapillus, 185. 
gutturalis, 18. 
Canace obscura, 8o. 
Canary, Wild, 322. 
Canvas-back, go, 149, 384. 
Capen, E. A., notice of his ‘Odlogy 
of New England,’ 400. 
Caprimulgus americanus, 344. 
carolinensis, 341. 
cayanus, 343. 
cayennensis, 343. 
jamaicensis, 338, 344. 
leopetes, 343. 
odontopteron, 343, 
rufus, 341. 
virginianus, 340. 
vociferus, 342. 
Caracara, Audubon’s, 423. 
Cardinal, 99, 309, 413. 
Saint Lucas, 68. 
Cardinalis cardinalis, 110, 314, 318. 
Carduelis cucullata, 207. 
elegans, 213, 409. 
Carpodacus frontalis rhodocolpus, 
181, 453- 
purpureus, 107, 317, 322. 
purpureus californicus, 168, 
181. 
Catbird, 160, 161, 175, 281, 327, 400. 
Catharista atrata, 246, 319. 
Catharopeza bishopi, 41. 
Cathartes aura, 80, 92, 100, 103, 153, 
160, 164, 314, 319, 422, 439, 
Catharus aurantius, 3. 
Catherpes mexicanus conspersus, 
185. 
Centurus blakei, 337. 
caymanensis, 499, 502. 


Centurus nyeanus, 378. 
radiolatus, 378. 
rubriventris pygmzus, 269. 
striatus, 378. 
superciliaris, 379. 

Ceophleeus pileatus, 104, 156, 165, 

314, 319. 

Cepphus columba, 88. 

Cerorhincha monocerata, 88. 

| Certhia bahamensis, 47. 
cyanea, 53. 
cyanogastra, 53. 
familiaris americana, 176, 314, 

316, 327. 
flaveola, 47, 52. 
martinicana s. saccharivora, 
$2. 
prasinoptera, 350. 

Certhiola albigula, 52 
atrata, 53. 
bahamensis, 47. 
bairdii, 47. 
bananivora, 49. 
barbadensis, 52. 
bartholemica, 50, 51. 
clusiz, 49. 
dominicana, §1. 
flaveola, 47, 48, 50, 51. 
finschi, 53. 
frontalis, 51. 
maritima, 28. 
martinicana, 52. 
newtoni, SI. 
portoricensis, 48. 
saccharina, 50. 
sancti-thome, 48. 
sharpei, 497, SOI. 
sti. thome, 48. 
sundevalli, 52. 

Ceryle alcyon, 79, 93. 104, 155, 319, 

368, 425. 
stictipennis, 269, 367. 
torquata, 269, 367. 
Chadbourne, A. P., on a new race 
of the Field Sparrow from Texas, 
248; Seturus ludovicianus in 
Maine—a correction, 278. 

Chetura collaris, 347. 
dominicana, 346. 
gaumeri, 268, 269. 
pelagica, 105, 156, 319, 415. 
peregrinator, 269. 
poliura, 346. 
vauxi, 165, 429. 
zonaris, 347, 

Chalcophanes baritus, 226. 
brachypterus, 224. 
gundlachii, 226. 
lugubris, 224. 
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Chalcophanes quiscalus, 227. 

Chalybura viridis, 349, 

Chamea fasciata, 186. 

Chapman, F. M., the Lark Finch 
in New Jersey, 136; the Barn Owl 
at Englewood, New Jersey, 485. 

Charadrius dominicus, 152. 

squatarola, 92, 152, 285. 
Charitonetta albeola, go, 149, 385. 
Chat, Long-tailed, 115, 171, 185. 

Yellow-breasted, 175. 
Chelidon erythrogaster, 59, 183, 

278, 317; 324) 445: 

Chen hyperborea, go. 

hyperborea nivalis, 90, 149. 

rossil, gO, 274. 

Chewink, 475. 

Chickadee, Black-capped, 101, 177, 

313. 

Carolina, 177, 309. 

Chestnut-backed, 171. 

Hudsonian, 327. 

Long-tailed, 327. 

Mountain, 285. 

Oregon, 171, 186. 
Chicken, Prairie, 139, 153. 
Chlorestes elegans, 358. 

gertrudis, 359. 

raimondi, 358. 

riccordi, 358. 
Chlorolampis gertrudis, 359. 

maugeus, 359. 
Chloronerpes passerinus, 372. 

percussus, 376. 

Chlorophanes atricapilla, 55. 

Chloropicus percussus, 376. 

Chlorospingus speculiferus, 199. 

Chondestes grammacus, 136, 323, 


487. 
grammacus  strigatus, 139, 
182. 


Chordeiles americanus, 344. 
gundlachi, 340. 
minor, 340. 
popetue, 340. 
popetue var. minor, 340. 
popetue var. popetue, 341. 
texensis, 429. 
virginianus, 105, 319, 341. 
virginianus henryi, 156, 165, 

180, 429. 

Chrysomitris dominicensis, 207. 
mexicana, 208. 
pinus, 208. 

Chrysotis agilis, 460, 461. 
amazonicus, 459. 
augusta, 461. 
bouqueti, 462, 463. 
caymanensis, 497, 502. 
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Chrysotis collaria, 459, 460. 
cyaneocephalus, 462. 
cyanopsis, 463. 
dominicensis, 458. 
guildingi, 462. 
leucocephala, 459, 460. 
nichollsi, 463. 
sallzi, 458. 
sallei, 458. 
signatus, 461. 
ventralis, 458. 
versicolor, 463. 
vinaceicollis, 459. 
vittata, 458. 

Cichlalopia fuscata, 14. 

Cichlherminia bonapartii, 7. 
densirostris, 15. 
dominicensis, 8. 
fuscata, 14. 
herminieri, 7. 
V’herminierii, 7. 
montana, 16. 
sancte-lucie, 8. 

Cinclocerthia brachyurus, 16. 
gutturalis, 18. 
macrorhyncha, 17. 
ruficauda, 7. 

Cinclus mexicanus, 185. 

Circus hudsonius, 92, 153, 422. 

Cistothorus palustris, 171, 327. 
stellaris, 327. 

Clivicola riparia, 59, 183, 325. 
riparia cinerea, 127. 

Coccoborus cceruleus, 202. 
ludovicianus, 202. 

Coccothraustes vespertina, 168, 322. 

Coccygus dominicensis, 363. 
merlini, 364. 
minor, 365, 502. 
pluvialis, 366. 
seniculus, 365, 
vetula, 362. 

Coccystes seniculus, 365. 

Coccyzus americanus, 104, 364, 365, 

425. 
bairdi, 365. 
carolinensis, 364. 
dominicus, 365. 
erythrophthalmus, 155, 366. 
helviventris, 365. 
minor, 365, 502. 
nesiotes, 365. 
seniculus 

Cock, Chaparral, 114. 

Cock-of-the-Woods, 156. 

Ceereba atricapilla, 55. 
cyanea, 53. 
flaveola, 48, 50. 
spiza, 55. 
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Colaptes auratus, 104, 156, 160, 314, 
319, 380. 
auratus ‘hybridus,’ 284. 
auratus mexicanus, 79g. 
auratus var. chrysocaulosus, 
380. 
cafer, 94, 165, 428. 
chrysocaulosus, 380. 
chrysoides, 429. 
fernandiz, 381. 
fernandina, 381. 
fernandine, 380. 
gundlachi, 498, 502. 
superciliaris, 379- 
superciliosus, 379. 
Colinus ridgwayi, 275, 287, 387, 479, 
483- 
virginianus, 100, 
164, 314, 319. 
Colluricincla fusca, 14. 
Colceus minutus, 229. 
Columba fasciata, 80, 92, 164, 421. 
Columbigallina passerina, 421, 502. 
Colymbus auritus, 147. 
holbeelli, 126. 
nigricollis, 163. 
nigricollis californicus, 
147. 
septentrionalis, 475. 
Compsothlypis americana, 
173, 316. 
Contopus bahamensis, 235. 
borealis, 75, 105, 166, 32 
caribeus var. bahamensis, 


103, 161, 


88, 


26, 160, 


235- 


caribeus var. pallidus, 234. 


frazeri, 236. 
hispaniolensis, 236. 


latirostris, 235. 
pallidus, 234. 
richardsoni, 75, 166, 180, 320. 
virens, 106, 236, 319, 320. 
Conurus carolinensis, 479, 450. 
chloropterus, 457. 
euops, 455, 457- 
evops, 456. 
flaviventer, 456. 
guianensis, 455. 
gundlachi, 457. 
guyanensis, 455. 
nanus, 456. 
xanthogenius, 456. 
xantholemus, 456. 
Cooper, J. G., the ‘Water 
North America’-——a few 


Birds of 


Correc- 


tions, 124; the ‘Water Birds of 
North America’— explanations, 
401. 


Coot, American, 91, 151, 164. 


Index. 
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Coot, Sea, 281. 
Cormorant, 
Brandt’s, 89. 
Double-crested, 148, 285. 
White-crested, 89. 
Corvus americanus, 106, 166, 181, 
229, 314, 319, 321, 475, 485. 
carnivorus, 166. 
caurinus, 18. 
corax carnivorus, 75. 
corax sinuatus, 106, 166, 314, 
319, 321. 
frugivorus, 75. 
jamaicensis, 228, 22 
leucognaphalus, 227. 
minutus, 229. 
Nasicus, 22g. 
ossifragus, 230. 
palmarum, 229. 
solitarius, 229. 
Cory, C. B., the birds of the West 


Ke) 


Indies, including the Bahama 
Islands, the Greater and the 
Lesser Antilles, excepting the 


Islands of Tobago and Trinidad, 
1, 187, 337, 454; descriptions of a 
new North American species of 
Ardetta, 262; description of New 
Species of Birds from the West 
Indies, 381; more news of Ar- 
detta neoxena, 408; another speci- 
men of Ardea wuerdmanni? 408; 
descriptions of thirteen new spe- 
cies of birds from the Island of 
Grand Cayman, W. I., 497; a list 
of the birds collected in the Island 
of Grand Cayman, W. I., by 
W. B. Richardson, during the 
summer of 1886, 5o1. 

Cotile riparia, 451. 

Coturniculus passerinus, 212. 
savannarum, 212. 
tixicrus, 212. 

Cotyle riparia, 59. 

Couroucou 4 ventre rouge, de Saint 

Dominique, 360. 

Cowbird, 321. 

Crake, Corn, 271, 435. 

Crane, Little Brown, 150. 
Sandhill, 91, 150, 164. 
Whooping, 150, 164. 

Creeper, Black-and-White, 173. 
Brown, 101, 176, 327. 

Crex crex, 435. 

Crossbill, American, 322. 

American Red, 107. 
Mexican, 256, 257. 
Red, 168, 258. 

White-winged, 322. 
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Crotophaga ani, 361, 502. 

leevirostris, 362. 

minor, 362. 

rugirostris, 362. 
Crow, 106, 161. 

American, 166, 181, 321. 

Clarke’s, 75. 

Common, 75. 

Northwest, 166, 181. 
Crymophilus fulicarius, 436, 482. 
Crythagra brasiliensis, 213. 
Cuckoo, Black-billed, 155. | 

Yellow-billed, 104, 425. 
Cuculus americanus, 364. 

erythrophthalmus, 366. 

minor, 365. 

peninsula, 127. 

pluvialis, 366. 

seniculus, 365. 

vetula, 362. 

Culicivora cerula, 23. 

lembyei, 22. 
Cupidonia cupido, 139. 
Curlew, Hudsonian, 92. 

Long-billed, 92, 386. 
Cyanocitta cristata, 106, 314, 319, 

21. 

stelleri, 166. 

stelleri frontalis, 181. 

stelleri macrolopha, 75. 
Cyanocorax pileatus, 230. | 
Cyanophonia musica, 193. 
Cyanospiza ciris, 211. 

cyanea, 211. 
Cymochroa homochroa, 

402. 

melania, 125, 267, 402. 
Cypseloides niger, 345. 

niger borealis, 78. 

Cypselus apus, 452. 

borealis, 345. 

cayanensis, 345. 

cayennensis, 345. 

collaris, 346. 

iradii, 345. 

niger, 345. 

pheenicobius, 344, 345. 
Cyrtonyx montezume, 389. 

DABCHICK, 147. 
Dacnis atricapilla, 55. 

spiza, 55. 

Dafila acuta, 89, 149, 163, 384. 
Dalgleish, J. J., discovery of the 
nest of Larus ross¢¢ in Greenland, 


125, 267, 


273: 
Dendragopus canadensis, IgI, 153. 
obscurus fuliginosus, 164. 
Dendrobates percussus, 376. 
Dendroica adelaide, 37. 
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Dendroica adelaide delicata, 37. 


wstiva, 29, 170, 174, 184, 316, 
326. 
albicollis, 30. 
auduboni, 170, 184. 
blackburniz, 36, 98, 100, 1o1, 
160, 174, 316, 326. 
cerulea, 35, 501. 
cerulescens, 33, 98, 100, IOI, 
160, 174. 
canadensis, 33. 
capitalis, 31, 32. 
castanea, 326. 
coronata, 34, 98, 100, 101, 278, 
314, 316, 326. 
discolor, 39, 175, 316. 
dominica, 36, 100, 139. 174, 
501. 
dominica albilora, 139, 316. 
e0a, 32. 
gracie, 37, 185. 
gundlachi, 30 
kirtlandi, 38. 
maculosa, 34, 98, 100, IOI, 
326. 
melanoptera, 31. 
nigrescens, 170, 185. 
occidentalis, 185. 
palmarum, 39, 326. 
pannosa, 33. 
pennsylvanica, 35, 
326, 477: 
petechia, 29, 30. 
petechia gundlachi, 30, 501. 
petechia melanoptera, 31. 
petechia ruficapilla, 31. 
pharetra, 35, 36. 
pinus, 39. 
pityophila, 38. 
plumbea, 4o. 
ruficapilla, 31. 
rufigula, 32. 
striata, 35, 160, 326. 
superciliosa, 36. 
tigrina, 28, 29, 325. 
townsendi, 170. 
vieilloti, 32. 
vieilloti rufigula, 32. 
vigorsii, 39, 316, 326. 
virens, 37, 38, 98, 100, 174, 
316, 412, 47. 
vitellina, 497. 501. 
Diomedea albatrus, 89. 
Dipper, American, 185. 
Dives atroviolaceus, 227. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 220. 
oryzivorus albinucha, 321. 
Doricha evelyne, 355. 
lyrura, 355- 


160, 174, 
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Dove, Carolina, 103. | Elainia martinica, 230, 502. 
Common, 161. riisii, 230. 
Ground, 421. Elanoides forficatus, 328, 484. 
Inca, 421. Elanus leucurus, 92. 
Mourning, 92, 153, 164, 329, | Emberiza brasiliensis, 213. 
421. ciris, 210. 
White-winged, 68, 296, 421. flavifrons, 193. 
Dowitcher, 151. olivacea, 208. 
Long-billed, 436. oryzivora, 220. 
Dryobates borealis, 319. pallida, 212. 
nuttalli, 94. passerina, 212. 
pubescens, 104, 155, 165, 314, | savanna, 211. 
319. Empidonax acadicus, 106, 234, 321, 
pubescens gairdneri, 94, 165,- | 400. 
426. bahamensis, 235. 
scalaris, 426. flaviventris, 344. 
stricklandi, 84, 426. flaviventris difficilis, 75. 
villosus, 104, 160, 313, 314. hammondi, 18o. P 
villosus auduboni, 104, 313, | minimus, 106; 160, 321. 
314, 319. nanus, 233, 353. 
villosus harrisi, 93, 165, 425. | obscurus, 75; 87,) 180. 
villosus insularis, 375. pusillus, 166, 
villosus leucomelas, 155. pusillus traillii, 321. 
Duck, American Scaup, 148, 384. Engyptila collaris, 498, 502. 
Black, 148. fulviventris, 268. 
Buffle-head, 127, 149. vinaceifulva, 268. 
Crow, 148. | Enicocichla aurocapillus, 42. 
Dusky, 272. | major, 43. 
Fish, 148. noveboracensis, 42. 
Florida, 113. Ephialtes grammicus, 465. 
Golden-eye, 269. | nudipes, 469. 
Harlequin, 434. | Ereunetes occidentalis, g1, 386. 
Lesser Scaup, 90, r49, 163, pusillus, 132, 151, 502. 
385. Erismatura rubida, 90, 149, 329, 385. 
Little Blue-bill, 149. Eudoxa porphyrura, 350. 
Ring-necked, 149. Euetheia adoxa, 210. 
Ruddy, 90, 149, 329. 385. bicolor, 209, 210. 
ocaup, go. canora, 209. 
Wild Hybrid, 274. lepida, 208. 
Wood, 8g, 102, 148, 163, 329. marchi, 210. 
Dulus dominicus, 191. olivacea, 208, 502. 
nuchalis, 191. Eulampis aurulentis, 348. 
palmarum, IgI, 200. chlorolemus, 351. 
poliocephalus, 200. holosericeus, 345i. 
Dutcher, William, bird notes from jugularis, 350. 
Long Island, N. Y., 432. longirostris, 351. 
Dyche, L. L., the Red Crossbill | Euphona musica, 193. 
(Loxta curvitrostra stricklandt Euphone musica, 193. 
in Kansas, 258. organiste, 193. 
EAGLE, Bald, 93, 154, 165, 271, 329. Euphonia flavifrons, 193. 
a Golden, 80, 103, 115, 154, 323 jamaica, 194. 
i Ectopistes migratorius, 153, 179. jamaicensis, 194. 
f Edson, John M., notice of his ‘Birds musica, 192. 
| of Chatauqua County’, N. Y., sclateri, 194. 
if 479- Evermann, B. W., a list of the birds 
{ Egret, American, gt. 385. observed in Ventura County, Cal- 
1 Eider, King, 123, 270. ifornia, 86, 179. ; 
k Elainia cotta, 231. Evopsitta evops, 455. 
fallax, 231 guyanensis, 456. 
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FALco anthracinus, 69. 
columbarius, 154, 165, 423. 
mexicanus, 423. 
peregrinus anatum, 103, 154. 
richardsonii, 154. 
sparverius, 154, 165, 179, 319, 

423. 

Falcon, Prairie, 423. 

Faxon, Walter, another 
Robin, 284. 

Finch, Bachman’s, 110. 
California Purple, 168, 181. 
Cassin’s, 74. 

Crimson House, 181. 

Grass, 308. 

Greev-tailed, 74. 

Lark, 136, 39, 487. 

Lazuli, 74, 169. 

Lincoln’s, 74. 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed, 137, 

486. 

Pine, 168. 

Purple, 107, 322, 414. 

Sharp-tailed, 490. 

Western Grass, 73. 
Flamingo, 408. 

Flicker, Gilded, 428. 

Hybrid, 284. 

Red-shafted, 79, 94, 428. 
Floresia porphyrura, 350. 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 106, 321. 

Ash-throated, r8o. 

Canada, 175. 

Crested, 320. 

Great-crested, 105, 453. 

Hammond’s, 18o. 

Least, 106, 160, 321. 

Little, 166. 

Olive-sided, 7 

Scissor-tailed, 

Traill’s, 321. 

Wright’s, 75, 180. 

Yellow-bellied, 75, 321. 
Formicarius brachyurus, 16. 

Fox, William H., list of birds found 
in Roane County, Tennessee, dur- 
ing April, 1884, and March and 
April, 1885, 315. 

Fringilla bahamensis, 195. 

bicolor, 209. 

brasiliensis, 213. 

cube, 207. 

domestica, 211. 

flava, 213. 

flaveola. 213. 

hyemalis, 109. 

jamaica, 194. 

maritima, 213. 

melpoda, 214. 


black 


5, 105, 166, 320. 
34, 271, 320. 
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Fringilla nivalis, tog. 
rubra, 198. 
savanna, 211. 
savannarum, 212. 
socialis, 212. 
zena, 195, 209. 
zena var. marchi, 209. 
(Coturniculus) passerina, 
292; 
(Phonipara) olivacea, 208. 
(Phonipara) zena, 209. 
Frugilegus jamaicensis, 228. 
leucognaphalus, 228. 
minutus, 229. 
nasicus, 229. 
solitarius, 229. 
Fulica americana 91, 151, 164, 320, 
386. 
GApw ALL, 8g, 148, 163, 384. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 18, 160, 
175, 251, 315, 
plumbeus, 6, 7. 
rubripes, 5. 
Gallinago delicata, 91, 151, 163, 179, 


_ 


22 
oe 


285, 320, 386. 

Gallinula galeata, 102, 113, 115, 386, 
502. 

Gallinule, Florida, 102, 113, 115, 
385. 

Garefowl, 263. 


Geococcyx californianus, 93, 114, 

f 424, 479- 

Geopicus fernandine, 381. 

Geothlypis agilis, 326. 
coryi, 334. 
formosa, 43, 175, 317- 
macgillivrayi, 1: 
occidentalis, 280. 
philadelphia, 2 
rostrata, 43, 335. 
tanneri, 335. 
trichas, 43, 44, 

487. 
trichas occidentalis, 139, 171, 
185, 326. 

Glaucidium gnoma, 79, 165, 284. 
havanense, 470. 
phalznoides, 424. 
siju, 470. 

Glaucionetta clangula, 269. 
clangula americana, 90, 149, 

269. 
islandica, 269, 328. 

Glaucis enea, 348. 
hirsuta, 347, 348. 
lanceolata, 348. 
mazeppa, 345. 
melanura, 348. 

Glossiptila ruficollis, 54. 


175, 279, 317; 
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Glyphidura furcata, 464. 

Gnatcatcher, Black-tailed, 186. 
Blue-gray, 178, 186, 487. 

Goatsucker, 404, 406, 445. 

Godwit, Hudsonian, 152, 437. 
Marbled, g1, 152, 386, 436. 

Golden-eye, American, 90, 149. 
Barrow’s, 328. 


Goldfinch, American, 107 


—* 
7, 168, 182, 


222 


322. 
Arkansas, 182. 
European, 409. 
Lawrence’s, 87, 182, 308. 

Goniaphea ludoviciana, 202. 


Goodale, Joseph L., wintering of 


the White-throated Sparrow and 
Ipswich Sparrow in Maine, 277. 
Goose, American White-fronted, go, 
149. 
Cackling, gt. 
Canada, g1, 150, 163, 179, 385, 
481. 
Emperor, 490. 
Greater Snow, 149. 
Hutchins’s, 150, 163. 
Lesser Snow, go. 
Ross’s Snow, 90, 274. 
Snow, go. 
Wild, 150. 
Goshawk, Mexican, 423. 
Western, 8o. 

Goss, N. S., additions to the cata- 
logue of Kansas. birds, 112; 
capture of the Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher (Milvulus forficatus) on 
the southeast coast of Florida, 
134; notice of his ‘Revised Cata- 
logue of the Birds of Kansas’, 
399; early arrival of a rare bird, 
408; the Snowy Plover on the 
Salt Plains of the Indian Territory 
and Kansas, 409. ; 

Grackle, Bronzed, 322. 

Purple, 107, 161, 477, 480. 
Rusty, 179. 
Gracula barita, 225. 
Grebe, American Eared, 87, 147. 
162. 
Holboell’s. 147. 
Horned, 147. 
Pied-billed, 88, 115, 147, 179, 
353- 
Western, 87, 147. 

Grieve, Symington, notice of his 
memoir on the Great Auk or 
Garefowl, 262. 

Grosbeak, Black-headed, 182. 

Blue. rro, 183. 
Cardinal, 110, 284, 410. 
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Grosbeak, Evening, 168, 322, 487. 
Pine, 322. 
Rose-breasted, 99, 110, 324. 
Grouse, Canada, 153. 
Columbian Sharp-tailed, 153. 
Dusky, 80, 269. 
Gray Ruffed, 153. 
Oregon Ruffed, 164. 
Pinnated, 133, 329. 
Ruffed, 102, 313, 483. 
Sabine’s Rtiffed, 490. 
Sooty, 164. 
Grus americana, 150, 162, 164. 
canadensis, 150. 
mexicana, gI, 162, 164. 
Guillemot, Briinnich’s, 270. 
California, 88. 
Pigeon, 88. 
Guiraca cerulea, 110, 183, 202. 
ludoviciana, 202. 
Gull, American Herring, 88, 147, 
285. 
Bonaparte’s, 89, 147. 
California, 88. 
Franklin’s, 147. 
Glaucous-winged, 88. 
Heermann’s, 88. 
Kittiwake, 271. 
Pallas’s, 88. 
Ring-billed, 88, 147. 
Ross’s, 123. 
Rosy, 147. 
Short-billed, 88. 
Western, 88. 
Gymnasia lawrencei, 469. 
nudipes, 469. 
Gymnocitta cyanocephala, 75. 
Gymnoglaux krugii, 469. 
lawrenceii, 469. 
newtoni, 469. 
nudipes, 469. 
HABIA ludoviciana, 110, 112, 201, 
324- 
melanocephala, 1 
Habropyga melpoda, 21 
Hadrostomus niger, 337, 338. 
Hmatopus bachmani, g 
galapagensis, 331. 
palliatus, 92, 331. 439. 
Halizétus leucocephalus, 93, 154, 
165, 329. 
Harelda glacialis, 281, 475. 
Harporhynchus bendirei, 289. 
crissales, 292. 
crissalis, 289. 
curvirostris palmeri, 289. 
lecontei, 289, 299, 300. 
redivivus lecontei, 292, 300. 
rufus, 175, 314, 327- 


82, 203. 
4. 
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Harrier, 92, 153. 
Hawk, American Rough-legged, 93, 
154. 
American Sparrow, 154. 

Broad-winged, 103, 154. 

Cooper’s, 80, 92, 422. 

Duck, 103, 154. 

Fish, 80, 154. 

Harris’s, 422. 

Krider’s, 114. 

Marsh, 271, 422. 

Mexican Black, 60. 

Pigeon, 80, 154, 165, 423. 

Red-bellied, 87, 93. 

Red-shouldered, 328. 

Red-tailed, 154, 179. 

Sharp-shinned, 80, 93, 154, 

164, 179, 271. 

Sparrow, 80, 93, 165, 179, 423- 

Swainson’s, 154, 423. 

Western Red-tail, 93, 164. 

Zone-tailed, 60, 423. 
Hedymeles ludoviciana, 202. 

melanocephala, 203. 
Helinaia bachmani, 28. 

chrysoptera, 28. 

peregrina, 28. 

swainsoni, 27, 489. 

vermivora, 27. 
Helminthophaga bachmani, 28. 

chrysoptera, 28, 400. 

peregrina, 28. 

pinus, 477. 
Helminthophila bachmani, 28. 

celata, 138, 278, 325. 

celata lutescens, 170, 423. 

chrysoptera, 173, 412. 

lawrencei, 411, 412. 

leucobronchialis, 139, 272, 

411, 412. 

peregrina, 28, 325. 

pinus, 411, 412. 

ruficapilla, 101, 325. 
Helminthotherus swainsoni, 27. 

vermivorus, 27. 
Helmitheros vermivorus, 27, 477. 
Helmitherus blanda, 45. 

swainsoni, 27. 

vermivorus, 27, 316. 
Helonzea swainsoni, 27. 
Hemiprocne collaris, 346. 

torquata, 347. 

zonaris, 346, 347. 

Hen, Heath, 132. 

Prairie, 132, 133, 329- 
Henhawk, Common, 154. 
Henicocichla aurocapilla, 42, 

ludoviciana, 43, 

major, 43. 





Henicocichla motacilla, 43. 
noveboracensis, 42. 
sulphurascens, 42. 

Henshaw, H. W., list of birds ob- 

served in summer and fall on the 
Upper Pecos River, New Mexico, 
73; description of a new Jay from 
California, 452; occurrence of 
Ammodramus caudacutus nelsoni 
in Massachusetts, 486; occurrence 
of Crondestes grammacus about 
Washington, D. C., 487. 

Herminierus guadeloupensis, 17. 
infaustus, 17. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, gl, 

150, 285, 385. 
Great Blue, g1, 150, 164, 179, 
262; 705. 
Great White, 408. 
Green, 91, 102, 160, 385. 
Night, 272. 
Snowy, 91, 246, 385, 435. 

Herse euchrysea, 58. 
fulva, 57. 

Hesperocichla nevia, 172, 186. 

Hesperophona vespertina, 487. 

Hierofalco gyrfalco, 270. 

Highholder, 156. 

Himantopus mexicanus, 114. 
niger, 124. 

Hirundo albicollis, 346. 
albiventris, 56. 
americana, 59. 
bicolor, 57. 
coronata, 57. 
cyaneoviridis, 59. 
dominicensis, 56. 
erythrogaster, 59, 170. 
euchrysea, 58. 
fulva, 57. 
horreorum, 59. 

melanogaster, 57. 
niger, 345. 
poeciloma, §7. 
purpurea, 56. 
riparia, 59. 
rufa, 59. 
sclateri, 58. 
subis, 56. 
zonaris, 346. 

Histrionicus histrionicus, 434. 

Holder, J. B., notice of his ‘Cata- 

logue of the Birds of Lynn, Mass.’, 
129. 

Holoquiscalus baritus, 225. 
brachypterus, 224. 
fortirostris, 223. 
gundlachii, 226. 
inflexirostris, 224, 
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Holoquiscalus niger, 
rectirostris, 
Howland, Snowde: 
death of, 144. 
Hoxie, Walter. breeding 
the Black Vulture, 
land’s Warbler on 
Island, S. C., 412. 


ary. 
ae 
ee . ~ 
notice of 
habits 
245; Kirt- 
St. Helena 


Hummingbird, Allen’s, 431. 
Anna’s, 180, 43 
Black-chinned, 180, 430. 
Broad-billed, 431. 
Broad-tailed, 75, 431 

Calliope, 78, 431. 
Costa’s, 180, 430. 
Ruby-throated, 105, 320. 
Rufous, 180, 431. 
Rufous-backed, 166. 


Hvdrochelidon leucoptera, 148. 
nigra surinamensis, I15. 
Hyetormantis pluvialis, 366. 


Hyetornis pluvialis, 
pluvianus, 366. 
Hylemothrous martinicensis, 23. 
i hascorsinch oes 55. 
nigra, 354. 
Hecohdt: 31 
3 
ti 


306. 


gans, 3! 


cS. 
wagleri, 353. 
Hyphantes baltimore, 219. 
costototl, 21 7° 
xanthomus, 221. 
IACHE latirostris, 
Ibis, White-faced 
481. 
Glossy, 355. 
Wood. 355 
Icteria virens, 1 
virens | 
155 
Icterus bairdi, 500, 
baltimore, 219. 
bonana, 215. 
bonane, 215, 
bullocki, 18r. 
cucullatus, 217 
cucullatus nelsoni, 
dominicensis, 215, 
galbula, 
hypomelas, 215, 216. 
icterocephalus, 222 


2°? 


43-- 


Glossy, gl, 38 


an 


L 


a5. 316. 
yngicauda, I15, 1 


502. 


ISI. 
107.1 


icterus, 219. 
laudabilis, 217. 
leucopteryx, 218. 
longirostris, 219. 
nigerrimus, 
oberi. 218 
personatus, 215. 
portoricensIis, 


spurius, 107, 


the 


Index. 


of 
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Icterus virescens, 215. 

vulgaris, 219, 
xanthomus, x74 221. 

Ingalls, C. E,, the Baltimore Oriole 
in Massachusetts In miGhenbers 
135: 

Jay, Arizona, 81, 256, 257. 

Blue, 106, 309, 321. 
Blue-fronted, én. 
California, 87, 167, 181. 
Canada, 321. 
Long-crested, 75. 
Maximilian’s, 75. 


Oregon, 167 

Steller’s 166. 

White-headed, 75 
Jaeger, Parasitic, 88. 


Jeffries, W. A., Sandpipers at sea, 
31 
RLS 
Jones, T. M., occurrence of the Ips- 
wich Sparrow Ammodramus 
princeps in Nova Scotia, 135. 
lordan, D. S.,; the A. Oo. U. Code 
and Check-List of North Ameri- 
can Birds, 393. 
Junco annectens, 74. 
caniceps, 74- 
carolinensis, 277 
hyemalis, 98, 101, 157, 160, 
277, 308, 310, 314, 318, 324. 
hyemalis carolinensis, 108, 
310, 314. 
hyemalis oregonus. 168, 182, 
324: 
oregonus, 74. 
Junco, Carolina, 108. 
Oregon, 169, 182, 323. 
Slate-colored, 323. 
KAUPORNISs stolidus, 237 


Keeler, Chas., revival of the 
passion in birds in autumn, 
Killdeer, 92, 152, 164, 386, 
Kingbird, 105, 161, 
Cassin’s, 166, 
Western, 18o. 
Kingfisher, 79, 269, 425. 
selted. 93, 104, 
Kinglet, Cuvier’s, 94. 
Golden-crested, 99, 101, 177. 
Golden-crowned, 172 
328. 
Ruby-crowned, 172, 
Western 
186. 
Swallow-tailed, 3 
White-tailed, § 
Knot, 151, 329. 
LAGopus lagopus. 
Laletes osburni, 


sexual 
256. 


? 
320. 


1So. 


155. 


186. 328. 
Golded-<ceawne d, 
Kite, 25, 


87, 92. 


154. 


5 
329: 


IgGl. 


153; 


190, 
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Lampornis aurulenta, 348. 
chlorolemus, 351. 
dominicus, 348, 349. 
elegans, 358. 
floresi, 350. 
holosericeus, 351. 
mango, 349, 350. 
margaritaceus, 348. 
porphyrura, 350. 
virginialis, 348. 
viridis, 349. 

Langdon, F. W., carnivorous pro- 
pensities of the Crow (Corvus 
americanus), 485. 

Lanius borealis, 325, 400. 

excubitor, 407. 
ludovicianus, 317. 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 
154, 325. 
major, 409. 
niger, 337. 
tyrannus, 245. 
tyrannus var. 
245. 
tyrannus var. B dominicensis, 


> 


tyrannus ludovicianus, 245. 
Lanivireo crassirostris, 188. 
flavifrons, 400. 

Laphyctes melancholicus, 244. 

Lapwing, 438. 

Lark, Meadow, 106, 310, 453. 

Pallid Horned, 166. 

Ruddy Shore, 181. 

Streaked Horned. 166, 

Western Meadow, 181, ; 
argentatus smithsonianus, 
88, 147, 285. 

barrovianus, 330. 

brachyrhynchus, 88. 

cachinnans, 88. 

californicus, 88. 

canus, 141. 

delawarensis, 88, 147. 

franklinii, 147. 

glau ns. 88. 





carolinensis, 


2I. 


>> 


ww 


Larus 





philadelphiz, 88, 147. 


rossii, 272 


"in; 


Lawrence. G. N., notice of his 
papers on new birds from Yuca- 
tan, 268: do. new birds from 


Guadeloupe Island, W. I., 269. 
Lawrencia, 382. 
Le Couroucou 4 calecon rouge, ou 
Le Couroucou Damioiseaux, 361. 
Legriocinclus mexicanus, 16. 


Index. 
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Leistes humeralis, 220. 
Leptoptila fulviventris, 268. 
Le Todier de St. Dominique, 370. 
Leucopeza bishopi, 41. 
semperi, 40. 
Ligea palustris, 44. 
Limosa hamastica, 152, 437. 
fedoa, QI, 124, 152, 386, 436, 
446. 
rufa, 440. 
Linaria caniceps, 211. 
Linnepicus herminieri, 377. 
Linneopicus hermanieri, 377. 
Linnet, Pine, 107. 
Loomis, L. M., on the former 
breeding of Psaltrifarus mini- 
mus in South Carolina, 137; Den- 
drotca dominica albilora  ob- 
tained in Chester County, 5. C., 
139; Phantcopterus ruber as a 
South Carolina bird, 408; Bona- 
sa umbellus in the Alpine region 
of South Carolina, 483; the ab- 
sence of Ammodramus lecontet 
from Chester County, S. C., dur- 
ing the winter of 1885-86, 486. 
Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 323. 
Lapland, 323, 440. 
Painted, 137, 323. 
Smith’s 323. 
Loon, 88, 147, 447. 
Pacific, 88. 
Red-throated, 147, 383. 
Lophodytes cucullatus, 89, 148, 163, 
354: 
Lophophanes bicolor, 100. 
Lophorina minor, 399. 
wolweberi, 84. 
L’Organiste de S. Dominge, 192. 
Loxia cerulea, 202. 
canora, 209. 
cucullata, 214. 


curvirostra minor, 107, 168, 
23> 
~ rae . : 
curvirostra stricklandi, 258. 


leucoptera, 168, 322. 
ludoviciana, 202. 
nigra, 206. 
violacea, 203. 
Loxia (Pyrrhulagra 
Spermestes 


violacea, 203. 
cucullata, 214. 
Loxigilla anoxantha, 205. 

barbadensis, 382. 
noctis, 204. 
noctis sclateri, 204. 
portoricensis, 205. 
portoricensis grandis, 206. 
PS 
é 


5? 


richardsoni, 3 
violacea, 203. 
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Loximitris dominicensis, 207. 
Lucas, Frederick A., the affinities 
of Chetura, 444. 
Lucifer evelinz, 355. 
MACROCERCUS makavouanna, 454. 
tricolor, 454. 
(Aracanga) tricolor, 454. 
Macrorhampus griseus, 151. 
scolopaceus, 436. 
Madarasz, Julius von, notice of his 
Zeitschrift fiir Ornithologie, 398. 
Magpie, American, 115, 166, 321. 
Yellow-billed, 181. 
Mallard, 89, 148, 163, 384. 
Man-of-War-Bird, 113. 
Marcea americana, 125, 266, 401, 
403. 
penelope, 491. 
Margarochrysis aurulenta, 348. 
Margarops densirostris, 15. 
dominicensis, 8. 
fusca, 15. 
fuscatus, [4. 
herminieri, 7, 8. 
montanus, I5. 
sancte-lucie, 8. 
Martin, Purple, 111, 161, 169, 183‘ 
477- 
Sand, 325. 
Mearns, E. A., some birds of Ari- 
zona, 60, 289. 
Megalestris skua, 432. 
Megascops asio, 93, 314, 319. 
asio kennicottii, 165. 
asio trichopsis, 423. 
Melampicus hermanieri, 377. 
portoricensis, 372. 
Melanerpes carolinus, 179, 319. 
erythrocephalus, 104, 156, 
161, 314, 318. 
formicivorus bairdi, 79, 91, 
a 
hermanieri, 377. 
Vherminieri, 377. 
portoricensis, 377. 
rubidicollis, 377. 
torquatus, 94, 16! 
uropygialis, 427. 
Melanopsar dominicensis, 216. 
hypomelas, 216. 
leucopteryx, 218. 
portoricensis, 217. 
Meleagris gallopavo, 80, 103, 319. 
gallopavo mexicana, 389. 
ocellata, 144. 
Melittarchus dominicensis, 244. 
griseus, 244. 
magnirostris, 243. 
Mellisuga colubris, 323. 


Ar 


> 421. 








Meliisuga cristata, 356. 
exilis, 357. 
humila, 354. 
minima, 354. 

Melwpelia leucoptera, 296, 421. 

Melopyrrha nigra, 206, 501. 

Melospiza fasciata, 101, 314, 318, 

324. 
fasciata guttata, 169, 182. 
fasciata heermanni, 182. 
fasciata rufina, 169. 
fasciata samuelis, 453. 
georgiana, 318, 324. 
lincolni, 74, 324, 487. 
palustris, 277. 
samuelis, 182 

Merganser, American, 148, 163, 384. 
Hooded, 89, 148, 163, 384. 
Red-breasted, 89, 148, 163. 

Merganser americanus, 148, 163, 

384. 
serrator, 89, 148, 163. 

Merlin, Richardson’s, 154. 

Merrill, Harry, Connecticut War- 
bler—a correction, 413. 

Merula aurantia, 3. 

jamaicensis, 2. 

gymnophthalma, 4. 

leucogenys, 3. 

migratoria 3, 178, 314, 315, 
328, 475-0 

migratoria propinqua, I15. 
172, 186. 

nigrirostris, 4. 

Meves, W., notice of his work ‘Die 
Grésse und Farbe der Augen 
aller Europaischen Végel,’ 265. 

Micrathene graysoni, 333. 
whitneyi, 424. 

Microcorax jamaicensis, 228. 
leucognaphalus, 228. 
nasicus, 229. 
solitarius, 229. 

Microligea palustris, 44. 

Micropalama himantopus, 140. 

Micropus melanoleucus, 180, 430, 

92. 

Miller, Olive Thorne, notice of her 
‘Bird-Ways,’ 400. 

Milvulus forficatus, 134, 271, 320. 

Mimocichla ardesiaca, 7. 
ardosiaca, 7. 
aurantia, 3. 
bryanti, 6. 
plumbea, 6. 
ravida, 499, 501 
rubripes, 5. 
schistacea, 5. 

Mimocitta plumbea, 6. 
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Mimokitta ardosiacea, 7. 

ardosciacea var. portoricen- 

S1S, 7- 

Mimus bahamensis, 21. 

carolinensis, 18, 477. 

columbianus, 21. 

dominicus, 2 

elegans, 20. 

fuscatus, 14. 

gilvus, 20. 

gracilis, 21. 

gundlachi, 21. 

hillii, 22. 

melanopterus, 21. 

orpheus, 19, 20, 22, 501. 

orpheus dominicus, 20. 

polyglottus, 19, 20, 175, 315. 
Minor Ornithological Publications, 


270, 475- 


Mniotilta varia, 26, 173, 316, 325, 
502. 
Mocking-Bird, 87, 99, 175, 185, 299. 


California, 87. 

Molothrus ater, 318, 321. 

bonariensis, 220. 

sericeus, 220. 
Motacilla wstiva, 29. 

albicollis, 30. 

aurocapilla, 42. 

bananivora, 49. 

blackburniz, 36. 

cerulea, 23. 

cerulescens, 33. 

calidris, 189. 

campestris, 54. 

chrysoptera, 28. 

citrea, 27. 

coronata, 34. 

dominica, 36 

maculosa, 34 

mitrata, 46. 

palmarum, 39. 

pennsylvanica, 35. 

petechia, 29. 

ruficapilla, 31. 

sialis, 9. 

tigrina, 28. 

varia, 26, 

vermivora, 27. 

virens, 37. 

Murdoch, John, notice of his Re- 
porton the birds of the Point Bar- 
row Expedition, 122. 

Muscicapa acadica, 234. 

albicapilla, 230. 
armillata, 14. 
carolinensis, 18. 
crinita, 241. 
despotes, 243- 
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Muscicapa dominicensis, 244. 
elizabeth, 13. 
furcata, 243. 
fusca, 236. 
lembeyei, 236. 
martinica, 230. 
olivacea, 190. 
phoebe, 236. 
pusilla, 234. 
rubra, 198. 
ruticilla, 46. 
solitaria, Igo. 
Striata, 35. 
virens, 236. 

Muscipeta caribea, 241. 

Myadestes armillatus, 14. 
dominicanus, 12. 
elizabeth, 13. 
genibarbis, Io. 
montanus, 12. 
sancte-lucia, II. 
sibilans, 9g. 
solitarius. 
townsendi, 186. 

Myiadectes armillatus, 14. 
elizabethe, 13. 
genibarbis, 10. 
montanus, 1[2. 
sibilans, 9. 
solitarius, 13. 

Myiadestes armillatus, 13, 14. 
dominicanus, It. 
elizabethe, 13. 
genibarbis, 10, I1. 
montanus, 12. 
sancte-luciz, II. 
sibilans, 9. 
solitarius, 13. 

Myiarchus antillarum, 239. 
cinerascens, 1So. 
crinitus, 240, 319, 320, 453. 
denigratus, 500, 502. 
dominicensis, 238, 239, 240. 
erythrocercus, 239. 
lembeyeii, 236. 
oberi, 239- 
phoebe, 238, 239. 
pusilla, 234. 
ruficaudatus, 240. 


3, 239, 240. 
validus, 23 
virens, ‘ 

Myiobius latirostris, 235. 
martinicus, 230. 
pallidus, 234. 
tristis, 241. 

Myioctomus mitratus, 46. 
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Myiodioctes canadensis, 160. 
formosus, 43. 
mitratus, 46. 

Myionax validus, 237. 

Myiotomus formosus, 43. 

NECHOPATES niger, 345. 

Nephocetes collaris, 347. 
niger, 345. 

Nepheecetes niger, 34 

Nectarina mitrata, 55. 

Nectarinia flaveola, 47. 

Neornis c#rulea, 54. 


Nesoceleus fernandinz, 380, 381. 
Nesopsar nigerrimus, 223. 
Nesospingus speculiferus, 199. 


Nettion carolinensis, So. 
crecca, I25- 
Nighthawk, 161, 272. 
Texan, 429. 
Western, 156, 165, 180, 429. 
Noctua nudipés, 469. 
siju, 470. 
Nonpareil, 114, 115. 
Numenius hudsonicus, 92. 


longirostris, 92, 124, 152, 300. 


Nuthatch, Pygmy, 171. 
Red-bellied, 99, 101, 176. 
Red-breasted, 327, 489. 
Slender-billed, 171, 186, 32 
White-bellied, 170, 309. 
White-breasted. 272. 

Nyctala acadica, 155, 165, 440. 
tengmalmi richardsoni, 1§5. 

Ny ctale siju, 470. 

Nyctalops stygius, 466. 

Nyctea nyctea, 155. 

Nyctibius jamaicensis, 338. 
pallidus, 338. 


i: 


Nycticorax nvycticorax nzevius, g1, 


150, 285, 319, 385. 
violaceus, 502. 

OIpDEMIA deglandi, 90, 149. 
yerspicillata, 281. 

Old-Wife, 281. 

Olor americanus, 162. 
buccinator. 150, 162. 163. 
columbianus, 150, 163 

Oporornis agilis, 413. 
formosus, 43- 

Oreortyx pictus, g2, 162, 164. 

Oriole. Arizona Hooded. 181. 
Baltimore, 107, 

322, 400. 
Bullock's, 181. 
Orchard, 107 

Oriolus bonana, 215 
dominicensis, 216. 
icterus, 219. 


niger. 





12¢, 161, 271, 


Oriolus phoeniceus, 221. 
spurius, 218. 

Ornismya cephalatra, 352. 
cristata, 356. 
magi, 359. 
minima, 354. 
parzudaki, 358. 
swainsoni, 357. 
wagleri. 

Oroscoptes montanus, 185. 

Orpheus polyglottus, Ig. 

Orthorhynchus boothi, 354. 
chlorolophus, 357. 
colubris, 353. 
cristatus, 356. 
exilis, 356, 357. 
helene, 354. 
ornatus, 356. 
riccordi, 358. 

Osprey, American, 154, 329, 423- 

Ossifraga gigantea, 404. 

Otocoris alpestris leucolema, 166, 

221. 
alpestris rubea, 181, 453. 
alpestris strigata, 166. 

Otus brachyotus, 468. 
melanopsis, 467. 
stygius, 467. 
sygnapa, 466. 

Ovenbird, 175, 278, 326. 

Owl, American Barn, 93, 439- 
American Hawk, 155. 
American Long-eared, 93. 
Arctic Horned, 155. 

Barn, 423, 485. 

Barred, 103, 155. 329. 

Burrowing, 93, 139, 424- 

California Pigmy, 79, 284. 

Elf, 424. 

Ferrugineous Pygmy, 424. 

Great Gray, 155, 165, 271, 
272. 

Great Horned, 271. 

Hawk, 272, 329. 

Kennicott’s Screech, 165. 

Long-eared, 87, 155, 329. 

Marsh, 155. 

Mexican Screech, 423. 

Pygmy, 165. 

Richardson’s, 155, 271. 

Saw-whet, 155, 165, 440. 

Screech, 93. 

Short-eared, 155, 270. 

Spectral, 271. 

Spotted, 79, 284. 

Snowy, 155, 27 

Western Horned, 79, 93, I14, 
155, 165, 424. 

White, 155. 


we 
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Oyster-catcher, American, 92, 439. 
Black, 92. 

PACHYRHAMPUUS niger, 338. 
nigrescens, 338. 

Pachyrhynchus atterrimus, 338. 

Pallene collaris, 347. 

Pandion carolinensis, 475- 
haliaétus carolinensis, 80,154, 

162, 165, 319, 329, 423. 

Panyptila saxatilis, 404. 

Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi, 422. 

Park, Austin F., the Swallow-tailed 

Kite in Rensselaer County, N. 
Y., 484. 

Paroquet, 408. 

Parotia lawesii, 399. 

Partridge, California, 92. 

Gambel’s, 388. 
Massena, 389. 
Mountain, 92, 164. 
Scaled, 387. 
Spruce, 269. 
Parula americana, 26. 
Parus americanus, 26. 
atricapillus, 84, 177, 314, 400. 
atricapillus occidentalis, 171, 
186. 
atricapillus 

327. 
bahamensis, 47. 
bicolor, 177, 314, 316. 
carolinensis, 100, 177, 316. 
hudsonicus, 327. 
inornatus, 186. 
minimus, 137, 138. 
rufescens, 171. 

Passer domesticus, 211, 314, 318, 

485. 

Passerculus caboti, 277. 
sandwichensis alaudinus, 114. 
savanna, 212. 

Passerella iliaca, 318, 324. 
iliaca unalashkensis, 169. 

Passerina amoena, 75, 169, 153. 
Ciris, 114, I1§, 210, 211. 
cyanea, I10, 211, 318. 

Pealea, 334. 

Pediocetes phasianellus, 329, 453. 
phasianellus 


septentrionalis, 


153: 

Peeps, 132. 

Pelecanus californicus, 267, 401. 
erythrorhynchus, 89, 148. 
fuscus, 267. 

Pelican, American White, 89, 148. 
Brown, 125, 402. 

California Brown, 267. 
Florida, 267. 
Pelidna alpina, 140. 


columbianus, 


Pendulinus bonana, 215. 

flavigaster, 216. 

hypomelas, 216. 

leucopteryx, 218. 

portoricensis, 217. 

Perisoreus canadensis, 101, 321. 
canadensis capitalis, 75. 
obscurus, 167. 

Perissoglossa tigrina, 29. 

Petrel, Alaskan, 389. 

Peale’s, 389. 
Scaled, 390. 
Petrochelidon bicolor, 58. 
euchrysea, 58. 
fulva, 57. 
lunifvons, 161, 169, 183, 317, 
324. 

poeciloma, 57. 

Peucea estivalis bachmani, 110, 

318. 

bachmani, 100. 

carpalis, 83. 

cassini, 74. 

ruficeps, 182. 

ruficeps boucardi, 83. 

Pewee, 160, 320. 

Western Wood, 75, 166, 180, 
320. 
Wood, 106, 320. 

Phenicosoma estiva, 198. 
rubra, 199. 

Phainopepla, 68, 183. 

Phainopepla nitens, 183, 477. 

Phalacrocorax carbo, 125. 
dilophus, 148, 285. 
dilophus cincinatus, 89. 

penicillatus, 89. 

Phalenoptilus nuttalli, 78, 179, 404, 

429. 
Phalarope, Northern, 140, 151, 436, 
482. 
Red, 436, 482. 
Wilson’s, 151, 385, 436. 
Phalaropus lobatus, 140, 151, 436. 
tricolor, 151, 386, 439. 
Philacte minor, 491. 
Philohela minor, 102, 151, 285, 320. 
Philortyx personatus, 333. 
Phoebe. 105, 320. 

Black, 18o. 

Say’s, 180. 
Pheenicophilus dominicensis, 200. 

frugivorus, 201. 

palmarum, 200, 
Pheenicopterus ruber, 408. 
Phonipara adoxa, 210. 

bicolor, 209. 

canora, 209. 





marchii, 209. 
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Phonipara olivacea, 208. 
zena, 

Phyllomanes barbatulus, 1go. 
olivaceus, Igo. 

Piaya cinnamomeiventris, 366. 
pluvialis, 300. 


209. 


Pica pica hudsonica, 115, 166, 321 
nuttalli, 181. 

Picicorvus columbianus, 75. 

Picoides americanus, 101, 155, 329. 
arcticus, IOT, 155. 
tridactylus dorsalis, 78. 

Picumnus lawrencei, 373. 
micromegas, 372, 373 


Picus carolinus, : 
dominicensis, 378. 
dominicensis striatus 378. 
fernandinz, 35So. 

) 
hermanieri, 377. 
insularis, 375. 
jJamaicensls, 375. 
passerinus, 372. 
percussus, 376. 


portoricensis, 





aera 
Jide : 
pubescens gairdneri, 78. 
radiolatus, 378. 
nhidicollic a 
rubidicolli aK Yee 
ruppelli, 376. 


striatus, 378, 


Ji 
superciliarus, 379. 
varius, 375. 
varius medius jamaicensis, 
379. 


villosus, 375+. 
. Narrisi, 70. 
villosus insularis. 375 


villosus h 


Pigeon, Band-tailed, 80, 92, 164, 
421. 
Passenger, 153. 
Wild, 179- 
Pindar, & 3 the breeding of 


Branta canadensis at Ree lfoot 
Lake, Tenn., 481. 

Pinicola enucleator, 322. 

Pintail, 89, 148, 163, 384. 


Pionus vinaceicollis, 459. 

Pipilo aberti, 290. 
chlorurus, 74. 
complexus, 332. 
erythrophthalmus, 110, 159, 
_ 314, 319, 324, 475. 
fuscus crissalis, 152. 
fuscus mesoleucus, 74. 
maculatus arcticus, 324. 
maculatus megalonyx, 74, 


152. 


maculatus oregonus, 169. 
submaculatus, 332. 
Pipit, American, 171, 185, 327. 
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ins Sra ciie’ 7 
I ipit, Sprague’s, 327. 
Pipra musica, 192. 
Piranga erythromelas, 110, 112, 
317, 324- 
ludoviciana, 169, 183. 
" rubra, III, 195, 317, 442, 487. 
Pitangus bahamensis, 233. 
caudifasciatus, 232 
gabbii, 2 
taylori, 2 
Planesticus migratorius, 3. 
Platypsaris nigra, 338. 
Plectrophenax hyperboreus, 135, 
276. 
i Be . 
nivalis, 135, 276, 323, 400. 
Plegadis autumnalis, 385, 482. 


pied 
39° 
2? 
PB as 





guarauna, 355, 451. 
Plover, American Golden, 152. 
Belted Piping, 408, 482. 
Black-bellied, 92, 152, 285. 
Piping, 15 
Prairie, 15 
Red-belliec 
Ring, 152. 


9402. 


wv 


Semipalmated, 152, 387. 
Snowy, 92, 409. 
Wilson’s, 438. 


Podilymbus podiceps, 88, 115, 
179, 353. 
Poecila kamtschatkensis, 266. 
Polioptila albiventris, 269. 
cerulea, 23, 178, 
400, 457, 501. 
californica, 


147, 


186, 316, 


186. 
lembeyi, 22, 23. 


Polyborus cheriway, 423. 

Polytmus cephalater, 352. 
hirsutus, 347. 
holosericeus, 
jugularis, 350. 
margaritaceus, 348. 
porphyrurus, 349. 

Poocetes gramineus, IOI, 314, 317. 
gramineus confinis, 73, 165, 

152, 323. 

> eae ne ae 

Poor-will, 78, 179; 429. 

Porzana carolina, 150, 179, 386 
jamaicensis, 139, 405. 
noveboracensis, 113, 115, 150. 


Prairie-Hen, 132, 153. 

Primolinus tricolor, 455. 

Priotelus temnurus, 360. 

Progne cryptoleuca, 56. 
dominicensis, 56. 
purpurea, 56. 
subis, 56, 111, 169, 183, 3 

324, 415; 477: 

Protonotaria citrea, 27, 410, 

455. 


_ 
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Psaltriparus minimus, 137, 171, 186. 
plumbeus, 84. 
Psarocolius leucopteryx, 218. 
melanopis, 215. 
Pseudogryphus californianus, g2. 
Pseudoscops grammicus, 465. 
Psittacara wstiva, 461. 
chloroptera, 457. 
euops, 455. 
nana, 456. 
Psittacus agilis, 460. 
arausiacus, 462. 
augustus, 461. 
autumnalis, 462. 
bouqueti, 462. 
cerulifrons, 462. 
cayenensis, 460. 
collarius, 459. 
cvyaneocapillus, 462. 
dominicensis, 458. 
euops, 455. 
guildingi, 462. 
gutturalis, 459. 
havanensis, 461. 
leucocephalus, 458, 459. 
martinicanus, 459. 
minor, 461. 
signatus, 461. 
tricolor, 454. 
versicolor, 468. 
vinaceicollis, 459. 
virescens, 461. 
vittatus, 458. 
(Chrysotis) collaria, 460. 
(Chrysotis) sallei, 458. 
(Conurus) chloropterus, 457. 
Ptarmigan, Willow, 153, 329. 
Pterodroma mexicanus, 16. 
Ptilogonys armillatus, 14. 
Ptycorhamphus aleuticus, 88, 126. 
Publications received, lists of, 130, 
272, 406, 479. 
Puffinus creatopus, 125. 
griseus, 267, 268, 400. 
major, 125, 26 
stricklandi, 
402. 
Purdie, H. A.,an earlier occurrence 
of the Prothonotary Warbler in 
Massachusetts, 488. 
Pyranga estiva, 298. 
rubra, 199. 
Pyroderus masoni, 333- 
Pyrrhomitris cube, 207. 
cucullata, 207. 
Pyrrhula crenirostris, 206. 
nigra, 206. 
robinsonii, 203. 
violacea, 203. 


‘E 
125, 267, 268, 


. 


| Pyrrhulagra portoricensis, 197. 

| ruficollis 54. 
violacea, 203. 

Pyrrhuphonia jamaica, 194. 

QUAIL, 161. 

Quaily, 152. 

Quiscalus ater, 227. 
atroviolaceus, 227. 
baritus, 224, 225, 226, 227. 

| barytus, 226. 

brachypterus, 224. 

caymanensis, 499, 502. 

crassirostris, 224, 225. 

fortirostris, 22: 

guadeloupensi 

gundlachii, 226. 

inflexirostris, 224, 225. 

luminosus, 224, 225. 

major, 477. 

niger, 226. 

purpureus, 477. 

quiscula, 107, 318. 

quiscula zneus, 319, 322. 

| rectirostris, 223. 

| RAIL, Black, 408. 

Carolina, 179, 386. 

Little Yellow, 113,115. 

Virginia, 115, 150, 385. 

Yellow, 150, 490. 

| Rallus virginianus, 115, 150, 164, 
385. 

Ramphocinclus brachyurus, 16. 
gutturalis, 18. 
tremulus, 18. 

| Ragsdale, G. S., twoadditions to the 

| Texas Avi-fauna, 281. 

Raven, American, 166, 321. 

Recurvirostra americana, gI, 151, 
328, 386. 

Redhead, 88, 149, 384, 401. 

Redpoll, 322. 

Hoary, 322. 
Redstart. American, 327. 
Red-tail, Western, 80, 87, 42 
Regulus calendula, 162. 172, 186, 

268, 316, 328, 406. 

olivaceus, 162. 

satrapa, 177, 314, 316, 328. 

satrapa olivaceus, 172, 186. 
Rhimamphus estivus, 29, 30. 

ceruleus, 35. 

canadensis. 33. 

coronatus, 34. 

discolor, 39. 

maculosus, 34. 

maritimus, 29. 

pensilis, 36. 

pityophilus, 38. 

ruficapillus, 39. 
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Rhimamphus striatus, 35. 
virens, 37. 
Rhodostethia rosea, 123. 

Riccordia elegans, 358. 

ramondi, 358. 

Ridgway, R., on the proper name 
for the Prairie Hen, 132; the Scis- 
sor-tailed Flycatcher (A@/vulus 
forficatus) at Key West, 134; the 
vernacular name of Plectrophe- 
nax hyperboreus, 135; ‘Water 
Birds of North America’—‘a 
few corrections’ rectified, 266, 
403; notice of his catalogue of 
the birds of Cozumel Island. 269; 
Tringa damacensis in Alaska; a 
Sandpiper new to the North 
American Fauna, 275; discovery 
of the breeding place of McKay’s 
Snowflake (Plectrophenax hyper- 
boreus), 276; on the Glaucous 
Gull of Bering’s Sea and contigu- 
ous waters, 330; description of a 
new species of Oryster-catcher 
from the Galapagos Islands, 331; 
preliminary descriptions of some 
new species of birds from South- 
ern Mexico, in the collection of 
the Mexican Geographical and 
Exploring Commission, 331; de- 
scriptions of two new species of 
birds supposed to be from the in- 
terior of Venezuela, 333; descrip- 
tion of a new species of Elf Owl 
from Soccorro Island, Western 
Mexico, 333; descriptions of a 
new genus of Oceanitida, 334; de- 
scription of four new species of 
birds from the Bahama Islands, 
334; description of a new genus 
of Tyrannide from Santa Do- 
mingo. 382. 

Rives, William C., notes on birds 
of the Salt Pond Mountain, Vir- 
ginia, 156. 

Road-runner, 87, 93, 424; 479. 

Robin, 159, 400. 
American, 178, 284, 328. 
Black, 284. 
Varied, 172. 
Western, 115, 172, 186. 
Rough-leg, Ferrugineus, 154. 
SAGE, J. H.. /ce/erus galbula in Con- 
necticut in November, 135; Lin- 
coln’s Sparrow and the Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher in Connecticut, 487; 
the Carolina Wren in Connect- 
icut, 489. 

Salpinctes obsoletus, 171. 
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Saltator guadeloupensis, 201. 
martinicensis. 

Sanderling, 91, 152, 413. 

Sandpiper, Baird’s, 151. 
Bartramian, 152. 


Least, gI, 151, 386. 
Pectoral, 123, 151. 
Red-backed, 151, 386. 
Semipalmated, 151. 
Solitary, 152, 386. 
Spotted, 80, 102, 152, 386. 
Stilt, 140. 

Western, g1, 386. 
White-rumped, 151. 

Sapsucker, Red-breasted, 165. 
Red-naped, 114, 427. 
Yellow-bellied, 156. 

Saurothera bahamensis, 364. 
dominicensis, 362. 
jamaicensis, 362. 
merlini, 363. 
vetula, 362, 363, 364. 
vieilloti, 363. 
vieilloti var. rufescens, 363. 

Saxicola cenanthe, 489. 

Sayornis dominicensis, 236. 
fusca, 237. 
phoebe, 105, 

319, 320. 
nigricans, 18o. 
Saya, 180. 

Scaphidurus atroviolaceus, 227. 

Scardafella inca, 421. 

Sciurus aurocapillus, 42, 159. 
sulfurascens, 42. 

Scolecophagus atroviolaceus, 227 
carolinus, 169, 284, 318, 32 
cyanocephalus, 75, 167, 1 


160, 236, 314, 


2 
Si, 
22 
Scops grammicus, 465. 
Scoter, White-winged, 90, 149. 
Scotiomimus bahamensis, 21. 
Scott, W. E. D., on the breeding 
habits of some Arizona birds, 81; 
on the Avi-fauna of Pinal County. 
with remarks on 
Pima and Gila Counties, Arizona, 
with annotations by J. A. Allen, 
249, 353, 421. 
Seiurus aurocapillus, 42. 175, 279, 
316, 326, 400. 
gOsslil, 42. 
ludovicianus, 43, 278. 
motacilla, 43, 100, 175, 316, 
5o1. 
nevius notabilis, 139. 
noveboracensis, 42, 326. 


Selasphorus platycercus, 75, 77. 
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Selasphorus rufus, 76, 77, 78. 

Semimerula aurantia, 3. 

Sennett, G. B., Ipswich Sparrow in 
Texas, 135. 

Sericotes chlorolemus, 351. 

holosericeus, 351. 

Seton, Ernest E. T., the birds of 
Western Manitoba, 145, 320. 
(See also Thompson, Ernest E.) 

Setophaga formosa, 43. 

mitrata, 46. 
ruticilla, 46, 175, 317, 327- 

Sheep, Flying, 150. 

Sheldrake, 148. 

Shoveller, 89, 115, 149, 384. 

Shrike, Northern, 325. 

White-rumped, 87, 184, 325. 

Shufeldt, R. W., on the free post- 
pubis in certain of the Falconide, 
133; notice of his ‘Contribution 
to the Comparative Osteology of 
the Trochilide, Caprimulgide, 
and Cypselide,’ 404; classifica- 
tion of the Macrochires, 414, 
491; notices of his papers on 
the osteology of Conurus caro- 
linensts and Geococcyx califor- 
ntanus, 479. 

Sialia arctica, 186, 489. 

mexicana, 172, 186, 282, 489. 
sialis, 9, 178, 282, 314, 315, 
328, 453, 489. 
Sicalis brasiliensis, 213. 
flava, 213. 
flaveola, 213. 

Siphonorhis americana, 344. 

Siskin, Pine, 323. 

Sitta canadensis, 176, 327, 489. 

carolinensis, 176, 314, 316. 
carolinensis aculeata, 171, 
186, 327. 
pygmea, I7I. 
whiteheadi, 266. 
Sittace euops, 455. 
tricolor, 454. 
Siurus aurocapillus, 42. 
nevius, 42. 
noveboracensis, 42. 

Skua, 432. 

Skylark, Missouri, 327. 

Smith, Horace G., Jr., some addi- 
tions to the Avi-fauna of Colora- 
do, 284. 

Smith, Hugh M., birds new to the 
District of Columbia, 139; pecul- 
iar nest of Chelidon erythrogas- 
ter, 278; the Red Phalarope in 
the District of Columbia—a cor- 
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Snipe, Wilson’s, 91, 151, 164, 179, 
386. 
Robin, 151. 
Red-breasted, 413. 
Snowbird, 157, 160, 308. 
Gray-headed, 74. 
Oregon, 74. 
Pink-sided, 74. 
Snowflake, McKay’s 135, 276. 
Polar, 135. 
Solitaire, Townsend’s, 186. 
Somateria spectabilis, 123, 270. 
Souimanga prasinoptére, 350. 
Sparrow, Arizona Chipping, 
Baird’s, 323. 
Bay-winged, 161. 
Belding’s Marsh, 182. 
Bell’s, 182. 
Chipping, 108, 284, 323, 475. 
Clay-colored, 324. 
English, 161, 286, 476. 
European House, 400. 
Field, 108, 248, 308, 324, 407, 
442. 
Fox, 324. 
Gambel’s, 182. 
Gambel’s White-crowned, 
168. 
Golden-crowned, 168, 182. 
Grasshopper, 485. 
Harris’s 323. 
Heermann’s Song, 182. 
House, 310. 
Intermediate, 114, 323. 
Ipswich, 135, 272, 277, 441. 
Lark, 323. 
LeConte’s, 323, 410, 486, 489. 
Lincoln’s, 324, 487. 
Nelson’s Sharp-tailed, 115. 
Ridgway’s, 74. 
Rufous-crowned, 182. 
Rusty Song, 169, 182. 
Samuels’s Song, 182. 
Song, 271, 308, 324. 
Sooty Song, 169. 
Swamp, 136, 324. 
Townsend's, 169. 
Tree, 343; 
Water, 150. 
Western Chipping, 74, 182. 
Western Field, 248. 
Western Lark, 181. 
Western Savanna, 114, 168, 
182, .323. 
Western 
323 
White-crowned, 


169. 


Vesper, 168, 182, 


fie. 74) 323- 
White-throated, 277, 308, 323. 
Yellow-winged, 107. 
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Spatula clypeata, 89, 115, 149, 384. 
Speotyto amaura, 472. 
cunicularia, 471. 
cunicularia dominicensis, 471. 
cunicularia var. guadeloupen- 
S18, 47I. 
cunicularia hypogza, 93, 424. 
dominicensis, 471. 
guadeloupensis, 471. 
Spermestes cucullatus, 214. 
Spermophila adoxa, 210. 
anoxantha, 205. 
bicolor, 209. 
olivacea, 208. 
violacea, 203. 
Sphyrapicus ruber, 165. 
thyroideus, 79, 457. 
varius, 104, 156, 319, 375- 
varius nuchalis, 78, 114, 427. 
Spindalis bilineatus, 198. 
multicolor,, 196. 
nigricephala, 198. 
pretrei, 195, 166. 
portoricensis, 197. 
salvini, 499, 501. 
zena, 195, 196. 
Spinites pallidus, 212. 
Spinus lawrencei, 182. 
pinus, 107, 168, 323. 
psaltria, 182. 
tristis, 107, 159, 168, 182, 314, 
317, 322 
Spiza ciris, 211 
cyanea, 211. 
Spizampelis portoricensis, 197. 
Spizella monticola 323. 
monticola ochracea, 139. 
pallida, 324. 
pusilla, 108, 248, 249, 314, 
318, 324, 442. 
pusilla arenacea, 248, 249. 
socialis, 108, 212, 284, 318, 
323: 
socialis arizone, 74, 139, 169, 
182, 249. 
wortheni, 249. 
Spoonbill, Roseate, 271 
Sporadicus elegans, 358. 
riccordi, 358. 
Sporadinus elegans, 357, 358. 
bracei, 358. 
mangei, 359- 
riccordi, 358. 
Stejneger, L., notice of his ‘Orni- 
thological Explorations in the 
Commander Islands and Kamts- 
chatka,’ 126; notice of his paper 
on preoccupied ornithological 
generic names, 269; notice of his 
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[October 


‘Birds’ in the ‘Standard Natural 
History,’ 473. 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 111, 183, 


317: 
Stellula calliope, 78. 
Stercorarius parasiticus, 88. 
Stenopsis cayennensis, 343. 
Stenorhynchus ruficaudus, 17. 
Sterna anethetus, 131. 
antillarum, 1165. 
elegans, 125. 
forsteri, 147. 
fuliginosa, 433. 
hirundo, 147. 
macroura, 274. 
maxima, 89. 
Stilt, 271. 
Black-necked, 114. 
Strix accipitrina, 468. 
brachyotus, 368. 
cinerea, 271. 
dominicensis, 465. 
flammea, 464, 465. 
flammea americana, 93. 
flammea furcata, 464, 502. 
flammea fuscata, 464 
flammea nigrescens, 464. 
flammea pratincola, 464, 465. 
glaucops, 465. 
havenensis, 470. 
nudipes, 469. 
occidentalis, 79. 
pratincola, 423, 439, 485. 
(Athene) dominicensis, 465. 
Sturnella hippocrepis, 222. 
ludoviciana, 222. 
magna, 106, 222, 314, 318, 
453: 
magna neglecta, 162, 167, 
IQI, 322, 453. 
Sturnus jamaicensis, 225. 
Surnia nudipes, 469. 
ulula caparoch, 155, 329. 
Surnium nudipes, 469. 
Swallow, American Bank, 127. 
American Barn, 127. 
Bank, 183, 325. 
Barn, 170, 183, 278, 325. 
Cliff, 161, 169, 183, 324. 
Rough-winged, 111, 183. 
Tree, 183, 325. 
Violet-green, 170, 183. 
White-bellied, 170. 
Swan, American Wild, 131. 
Trumpeter, 91, 150. 
Whistling, 91, 150, 163. 
Swift, 269, 404, 405, 414, 444. 
Black, 78. 
Chimney, 105, 156. 
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Swift, Vaux’s, 165, 429. 
White-throated, 108, 430. 

Sycalis auripectus, 213. 
flaveola, 213. 

Sylvania canadensis, 175, 326. 
mitrata, 46, 175, 317. 
pusilla, 326. 
pusilla pileolata, 171, 185. 

Sylvia americana, 26. 
bachmani, 28. 
cerulea, 35. 
cerulescens, 33. 
coronata, 34. 
discolor, 39. 
formosa, 43. 
maculosa, 34. 
maritima, 28. 
palmarum, 39. 
pensilis, 36. 
peregrina, 28. 
petechia, 29. 
pinus, 39, 
roscoe, 280. 
trichas, 44. 
vigorsii, 39. 

Sylvicola adelaide, 37. 
wstiva, 29. 
blackburniz, 36. 
canadensis, 33. 
coronata, 34. 
discolor, 39. 
e0a, 32. 
icterocephala, 35. 
kirtlandi, 38. 
maculosa, 34. 
maritima, 29. 
palmarum, 39, 40. 
pannosa, 33. 
pensilis, 36. 
petechia, 30. 
pharetra, 3 
pinus. 39. 
pityophila, 3 
ruficapilla, 3 
striata, 35. 
varia, 26. 
virens, 37. 

Symphemia semipalmata, 152. 


5- 
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>> 


Syrnium nebulosum, 103, 155. 229. 


nebulosum alleni, 281. 
occidentalis, 
TACHORNIS gradii, 3: 
iradii, 345: 
pheenicobia, 345. 


+ 
wn 


Tachycineta bicolor, 57, 170, 183, 


317. 325. 
cyaneoviridis, 59. 
euchrysea, 58, 
sclateri, 58. 
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Tachycineta thalassina, 170, 183, 
492. 

Tachypetes aquila, 113. 

Tachyphonus palmarum, 200. 
rufigularis, 54. 

Tanager, Scarlet, 110, 112, 324. 
Summer, 111, 442, 487. 
Western, 169, 183. 

Tanagra estiva, 198. 
dominica, 191. 
flavifrons, 193. 
multicolor, 196. 
musica, 192. 
nigricephala, 198. 
pretrei, 196. 
rubra, 199. 
ruficollis, 54. 
zena, 195. 
zenoides, 198. 

Tanagrella ruficollis, 54. 

Tantalus loculator, 385. 

Teal, Cinnamon, 89, 328, 384. 
English, 140. 

Blue-winged, 148, 384. 

Green-winged, 80, 8g, 148, 

163, 384. 

Temnotrogon rhodogaster, 361. 
roseigaster, 360, 361. 

Teretistris fernandine, 45. 
fornsi, 45. 46. 

Tern, Black, 115, 148. 

Bridled, I3I. 

Common, 141. 

Forster’s, 147. 

Least, 115. 

Royal, 89. 

Sooty, 433- 

White-winged Black, 148. 
Thalassidroma lineata, 334. 
Thalurania bicolor, 353. 

wagleri 353. 

Thaumatias ourissia, 359. 

Thome, P. M.. the Eastern Blue- 
bird at Fort Lyon, Colorado, 
459. 7 

Thompson, Ernest E., the birds of 
Western Manitoba—addenda,453. 
(See also Seton, Ernest E. T.) 

Thrasher, Arizona, 290. 

Brown, 175, 257- 

Bendire’s 256, 257, 289, 294. 

California, 185. 

Crissal, 292, 295. 

Leconte’s 289, 294, 299, 300, 

303. 

Palmer’s 256, 257, 289, 294. 

Red-vented, 289, 292. 

Sage, 155. 

Yuma, 300. 
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Thrush, Bicknell’s 443. 
‘Dwarf Hermit, 172, 186. 
European Song, 400. 
Gray-cheeked, 328. 
Henry’s, 292, 
Hermit, 282, 31¢ >, 328, 443 
Olive-backed, 328 
Russet-backed, 172, 186. 
Varied, 186. 
Willow, 328. 
Wilson’s gg, 178, 328, 489. 
Wood, 160, 161, 178, 400. 
‘Thryothorus bewickii, 158, 116, 314, 
316. 


bewickii bairdi, 115. 


bewickii spilurus, 162, 171, 
185. 

erenadensis, 25. 

guadeloupensis, 381. 

Vherminieri, 17. 

ludovicianus, 176, 314, 316, 


400, 442, 459. 
martinicensis, 23. 
mesoleucus, 25. 
musicus, 24. 
rufescens, 24. 

Thurber, E. C., Helminthophila 
leucobronchialis in New Jersey, 
411. 

Tinnunculus sparverius, 80, 93. 

Tit, Least, 87. 186. 

Tufted, 309. 
Wren, 186. 

Titmouse, Black-capped, 84. 

sridled, $4. 

Chestnut-crowned, 137. 

Plain, 186. 


Tufted, 177, 308, 410. 
Pityra leuconotus, 337 


Todus angustirostris, 369. 
dominicensis, 370° 
hypochondriacus, 371. 
mexicanus, 37 
multicolor, 372. 
pulcherrimus, 371. 
portoricenslis, 371. 
subulatus, 370. 
viridis, 369, 370, 371. 

Topaza violacea, 350. 

Torrey, Bradford, notice of his 
‘Birds in the ‘Bush,’ 129; revival 
of the sexual passion in birds in 
autumn, 141. 

Totanus melanoleucus, 92, 152, 386. 
flavipes, 152,50 
solitarius, 152, 

Towhee, 309, 324- 
Arctic, 324. 
Brown, 87 


2 


320, 386. 


2° 


Index. 


Townsend, 


[October 


Towhee, California Brown, 182. 


Cafion, 74. 

Oregon, 169. 

Red-eyed, I10. 

Spurred, 74, 

Chas. H., four rare 
birds in Northern California: 
Yellow Rail, Emperor Goose, 


European Widgeon, and Sabine’s 


Ruffed Grouse. 490. 


Toxostoma crissalis, 292. 


lecontei, 299. 


Trichas marilandica, 44. 


marylandica, 44. 
rostrata, 43. 


Tringa alpina, 140. 


alpina pacifica, 151, 386. 
bairdii, 151. 
canutus, 151, 3 
damacensis, 275. 
fuscicollis, 151 

maculata, 123, 151, 502. 
minutilla, 91, 132, 151, 386, 


502. 


Tringoides macularius, 8o. 
Trochilus alexandri, 


108, 404, 430, 
446. 

annex, 150, 431. 

auratus, 350. 

aurulentus, 348 

bahamensis, 355, 

bancrofti, 350. 

brasiliensis, 347. 

calliope, 431 

catherine, 3: 

colubris, 10 
$45- 

cost, 150, 4 

cristatellus, 
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319. 320, 


cristatus, 356. 
cyaneus, 350. 
cyanomelas, 350. 
dominicus, 347, 348. 
elegans, 357 
evelyn, 355. 

exilis, 356, 357. 
ferrugineus, 347. 
granatinus, 350. 
hirsutus, 347. 
holosericeus, 351. 
jugularis, 350. 
mango, 349. 
margaritaceus, 348. 
maria, 352. 
maugwus, 359. 
maugei, 359. 
mazeppa, 347- 
minimus, 354. 
minutulus, 354. 
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Trochilus pileatus, 356. 
platycercus, 431. 
polytmus, 352. 
porphyrurus, 349. 
puniceus, 356. 
riccordi, 358. 
rufus, 166, 180, 431. 
superciliosus, 347. 
venustissimus, 350. 
vieilloti, 354. 
violaceus, 350. 
viridis, 349. 
(Culampis) auratus, 350. 
(Lampornis) aurulentus, 348. 
(Lampornis) _ holosericeus, 


351. 
(Mellisuga) minimus, 354. 
(Orthorhynchus) exilis, 357. 
(Sporadinus) elegans, 358. 
Troglodytes aédon parkmani, 115, 
, 171, 165,- 927. 
hiemalis, 176, 314, 316, 327. 
hiemalis pacificus, 162. 
Trogon —? 425. 
temnurus, 360. 
roseigaster, 361. 
rhodogaster, 361. 
Tropic-Bird, Yellow-billed, 481. 
Tryngites subruficollis, 152. 
Turdus aliciz, 2, 328. 
alicie bicknelli, 443. 
aonalaschke, 172, 186. 
aonalaschke pallasii, 
314, 315, 325, 443. 
ardosiaceus, 6, 7. 
auduboni, 139. 
aurantius, 3. 
brachyurus, 16. 
capucinus, 2. 
caribbzus, 4. 
carolinensis, 18. 
densirostris, 15. 
dominicus, 20. 
fuscescens, 2, 101, 178, 3 
fuscescens salicicola, 281, 3 
gilvus, 20. 
gymnogenys, 4. 
gymnophthalmus, 4. 
gymnopsis, 4. 
herminieri, 7. 
jamaicensis, 2 
lereboulleti, 2. 
leucogenus, 3. 
leucophthalmus, 2. 
merle, 20. 
migratorius, 3, 477- 
minor, 2. 
montanus, I§. 
m otacilla, 43. 
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Turdus mustelinus, 1, 160, 178, 315. 
nigrirostris, 4. 
nudigenis, 4. 
orpheus, 19. 
pallasi, ror. 
palmarum, 200. 
polyglottus, 19. 
plumbeus, 6. 
rubripes, 5. 
swainsoni, 2, 101. 
trichas, 44. 
ustulatus, 172, 186. 
ustulatus auduboni, 139. 
ustulatus swainsoni, 315, 328. 
Turkey, Mexican, 80, 389. 
Ocellated, 144. 
Wild, 103, 314. 
Turner, L. M., Turner’s List of 
the Birds of Labrador, r4o. 
Turnstone, 153, 413. 
Tympanuchus americanus, 133, 153; 
329: 
cupido, 132. 
Tyrannula barbirostris, 241. 
carriboea, 236. 
gossii, 237. 
martinica, 230. 
stolida, 237. 
stolida var. dominicensis, 240. 
Tyrannula (Myiarchus) stolid a 
238. 
Tyrannulus dominicensis, 244. 
Tyrannus albogularis, 244. 
carolinensis, 245. 
caudifasciatus, 232, 233. 
crinitus, 237, 24I. 
crudelis, 244. 
dominicensis, 244, 502. 
furcatus, 244. 
griseus, 244. 
intrepidus, 245. 
magnirostris, 243. 
matutinus, 243, 244. 
melancholicus, 243. 
pipiri, 245. 
phoebe, 239. 
rostratus, 241. 
sulphurascens, 245. 
taylori, 232 
tiriri, 232. 
tyrannus, 105, 245, 319, 320. 
verticalis, 180. 
vociferans, 166, 180. 
Myiarchus) antillarum, 238. 
(Pitangus) taylori, 232. 
ULULA cinerea, 155, 165. 
Uria troile californica, 88. 
lomvia (arra), 126. 
Urinator imber, 88, 147. 


w 
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Index. 


Urinator lumme, 147, 383. 


pacificus, 88. 


Urubitinga anthracina, 60. 
VANELLUS vanellus, 438. 
Vermivora pennsylvanica, 27. 
Vireo alleni, 500, Sor. 


Vireo, Black-capped, 114, 115. 


altiloquus, 189. 
atricapillus, 114, 115. 
bellii pusillus, 184. 
calidris, 189. 

calidris barbatula, 190. 


flavifrons, 173, 189, 317, 325. 
gilvus, 170, 173, 184, 189, 325. 


gundixchi, 188. 

huttoni, 184. 

latimeri, 187. 

modestus, 187. 
noveboracensis, 173, 187, 188, 


217 
3*4 

olivaceus, 173, 190, 317, 325. 

philadelphicus, 325. 


plumbeus, III. 
solitarius, 98, IOI, 190, 317, 


2>¢ 
35° ’ 
solitarius alticola, 111, 410. 
solitarius cassini, 170. 
vicinior, 83. 


Blue-headed, 325. 





a 
Cassin’s, 170. 

Gray, 83. 

Hutton’s, 184. 

Least, 184 | 


Mountain Solitary, 111. 
Philadelphia, 325. 
Red-eyed, 173; 325- 


Solitary, Lor. 


Warbling, 170, 173, 184, 325 
White-eved, 173. 
Yellow-throated, 99; 325 


Vireonella crassirostris, 188. 


Vireosylvia altiloqua, 


Vulture, 


WARBLER, 


sundlachi, 188. 
latimeri, 187. 

modestus, 187. 

189, 190. 
calidris, 189. 
calidris var. dominicana, 18g. | 
olivacea, 189. 

California, 92. 

Black, 246, 247 271 
Turkey, 923, 153, 422, 4 
Audubon’s, 170, 184. 
3achman’s, 94. 
Bay-breasted, 327. 
Black-and-white, 325. 
Blackburnian, 174, 326. 
Black-poll, 160, 326. 
Black-throated Blue, 160, 174. 
Black-throated Gray, 170, 185. 


‘ 
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Warbler, Black-throated Green, 174, 
477- 
Blue-winged Yellow, 477. 
Blue Yellow-backed, 160, 173. 
Canada, 160, 326. 
Cape May, 326. 
Carbonated, 94. 
Chestnut-sided, 160, 174, 326, 
477: 

Connecticut, 326, 413. 
Grace’s, 185, 256. 
Hermit, 185. 
Hooded, 175. 
Kentuc “ti 174. 
Kirtland’s, 412. 
Lutescent, 170. 
Macgillivray’s, 
Magnolia, 326. 
Mourning, 326. 
Myrtle, 326. 
Nashville, 325. 


71, 185. 


Orange-crowned, 139, 278, 
226 
325: 

Palm, 326. 

Pileol: ited, , 185. 

Pine, 326. 

Prairie, 175, 272 


1, 410, 488. 


Prothonotary, 2 
Red-fronted, 256. 


Tennessee, 325. 


Townsend's, 170. 
White-cheeked, 272. 
White-throated 139. 


Wilson’s, 326. 
Worm-eating, 477- 
Yellow, 161, 170, 174, 184, 326. 
Yellow-rumped, 138. 
Yellow-throated, 139, 174. 
Water-Thrush, 326. 
Large-billed, 175, 278. 
Wavey, 149. 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 32: 
Cedar, 170, 183, 325. 
Wayne, Arthur T., //e iminthophila 
celata in South Carolina, 135. 
Whip-poor-will, 104, 156. 
Stephen’s, 429. 
Whiskey-Jack, 
Whistler, 149. 
Widgeon, 4o1. 
European, 490. 
Willet, 152. 
Willard, S. W., the Evening Gros- 
beak in Wisconsin, 487. 
Williams, R. S., a flock of Chen 
the Rocky Mts., 274. 


S. 
> 


rosstt east of the 

Wis-ka-tjan, 321. 
Woodcock, 102, 314. 

American, 151, 285. 
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Woodpecker, American Three-toed, 


Wren, 


155, 329. 
Arctic Three-toed, 155. 
Black-breasted, 79. 
Californian, 79, 94, 427. 
Downy, 104, 155, 165, 309. 
Gairdner’s, 78, 94, 165, 426. 
Gila, 428. 

Golden-winged, 160. 
Hairy, 104, 160, 313. 
Harris’s, 78, 93, 165, 425. 
Lewis’s, 94, 165, 427. 
Northern Hairy, 155. 
Nuttall’s, 94. 

Pileated, 104, 156, 165, 310. 
Red-bellied, 179. 
Red-headed, 104, 156, 161. 
Red-naped, 78. 

Southern Hairy, 104. 
Strickland’s, 84, 256, 257, 426. 
Striped-backed Three-toed, 

78. 

Texan, 426. 
Williamson’s, 427. 
Yellow-bellied, 104. 
Bewick’s, 99, 158, 176, 310. 
Cactus, 87, 185. 

Cafion, 185. 

Carolina, 176, 309, 442, 489. 
Long-billed Marsh, 171, 327. 
Parkman’s, 171, 1585. 

Rock, 171, 185. 

Texan Bewick’s, 115. 
Vigor’s, 185. 


2 
a 
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Wren, Western House, 115, 327. 
Western Winter, 171. 

: Winter, 99, 176, 242; 327. 

XANTHOCEPHALUS _ icterocephalus, 


, 


- 
xanthocephalus, 181, 2 
Xanthornus dominicensis, 215. 

hypomelas, 216. 

portoricensis. 
Xiphidiopicus percussus, 376. 
YELLOWBIRD, Common, 159. 
Yellow-legs, 152. 

Greater, 9 
Yellow-rump, 13 
Yellow-throat, 280. 

Maryland, 175. 

Western, 171, 185. 
Yphantes baltimore, 219. 

bullockii, 217. 

ZENAIDA Spadiceus, 498, 502. 
Zenaidura macroura, 92, 103, 153. 

164, 314, 319, 329, 421. 
Zebrapicus radiolatus, 379. 

striatus, 378. 

superciliaris, 379. 
Zonotrichia albicollis, ror, 314, 318, 

323: 

coronata, 168, 182. 

gambeli, 168, 182. 

intermedia, 

leucophrys, 

querula, 323. 
Zoothera cinclops, 16. 
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